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Art. I.— Further Observations on the State of the Nation. 
The Means of Employment of Labour—The Sinking 
Fund, and its Application— Pauperism— Protection requi- 
site to the Landed and Agricultural Interests. By Ricu- 
ARD Preston, Esq. M.P. London, Longman and Co, 
1816. S8vo. pp. 44. 


Ir is the endeavour of almost every writer, whether his 
subject be a fan ora feather, to inflate or tickle his readers 
into a notion, that the matter of which he treats is of the 
deepest interest to his country and to mankind. The title 
of the present work is an exordium sufficiently impressive, 
without any weight of introductory argument, to make the 
nation feel sensibly its importance, and we will not devote 
an unnecessary line to what may be extraneous to it. 

The former publication of Mr. Preston, entitled “ The 
Present Ruined Condition of the Landed and Agricultural 
Interest,” was reviewed in our preceding volume, p. 404— 
413; and the object of it was to recommend, that an equi- 
table reduction be made in rents; that a commutation in 
money be conceded for tithes; that a more equal division 
of the poor-rates be established ; and that the home market 
be properly secured to the interest of the farmer. With 
the exception of the first, all the same subjects are again 
discussed in the present pamphlet, but, in some respects, 
under new circumstances; and superadded to them, is a 
long and valuable examination of the best expedients for 
giving employment to the active population of the country. 
The work also treats of the funds that may be conveniently 
assigned to procure that employment, and of the parlia- 
mentary interposition that should set the whole in move- 
ment. 


“« Now then is the time for a wise government, a prudent legisla- 
ture, and a patriotic press, to inform the public mind; to bring 
conviction even on those who are still in error; and to lead them te 
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form such just and equitable arrangements, as shall give employ- 
ment to British industry; shall protect British agriculture ; shall 
diminish Paupefism; shall support the finances, by enabling 
those who are taxed to bear the burthen; and shall give ability to 
each half of the population, to find employment for the other half, 
by a mutual exchange of the labours and the fruits of their in- 
dustry !! 

“It is not sufficient that Great Britain has the same physical 
resources as formerly, or even greater. You must give action, energy, 
and power to these resources. The misfortune which is experienced 
is, that you have changed the sources, and diverted the tide of 
wealth. You are requiring the industrious to labour, not only for 
the capitalist, but for those who are deprived of employment, and, 
to a great extent, for discharged and maimed soldiers and sailors, 
most meritorious objects of relief!! The poor, on the one hand,— 
and the fundholder, the placeman, and the pensioner, and your large 
military establishment, on the other hand,—are drawing to them- 
selves the fruits of the labour of the active industrious part of the 
community: moreover, they are consuming the capital of the Bee- 
Hive. This diminution of capital will, at no distant period, be 
severely felt; not merely by a change of the stock of cattle and of 
corn from one hand to another, (a result of no great importance 
with a view to the future welfare of the country ;) but by an actual 
and alarming diminution in the number of cattle, and of the quan- 
tity of corn, and of physical power, from the absence of manure 
and expenditure in labour, and from the pauperism and idleness of 
a large portion of the industry of the country, and the consequent 
inability to reproduce an equal quantity of human sustenance.” 
(p. 16.) 


On the necessity of public economy the honourable mem- 
ber is perfectly explicit, and we wish that all his colleagues 
were equally so.  Retrenchment,” he says, “must take 
place; the people will demand and enforce it; self-preser- 
vation requires it.” (p.41.) Some facts connected with 
this branch of inquiry are illustrated by political arithmetic. 
Ile computes the expenditure at 70,000,000/., and the in- 
come of landed property, including canals and buildings, at 
90,000,000/.—assuming wheat to be at 80s. per quarter. 
‘Thus the taxation to the rental would be in the proportion 
of 7 to 9. In such circumstances, he conceives it to be 
absolutely required to reduce an expenditure, which occa- 
sions the whole circulating medium to pass through the 
hands of the government three, or perhaps four times, in 
the short revolution of a year; and which, on the scheme 
of a capitation tax, would contribute 4/. from each indivi- 
dual to the state, reckoning the population of the United 
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Kingdom at about 18,000,000. The author fitly objects to 
the extravagant salaries of public officers. 


“ A determined system of retrenchment may be calculated to 
produce a saving of five millions a-year; for example—no governor 
of an island or colony should be allowed more than 5,000/. a-year, 
while some have 20,000/. a-year. No one person, in any depart- 
ment, or holding several offices under government, should receive 
more than 10,000/. a-year from the government; and of these offi- 
cers there should be very few; only the cabinet ministers, who 
have official duties requiring eminent talents, and their whole atten- 
tion. To those who may urge that 5,000,000/. a-year cannot by an 
possibility be saved by retrenchment, the short answer is, produée 
a list of salaries and duties, and let an investigation of the catalogue 
take place, and a correct opinion on this point may be formed!! 
And it should always be remembered, that every 18/. a-year paid to 
any placeman or pensioner, beyond a fair remuneration for his time, 
&c. withdraws from the public the means of giving active employ- 
ment to one individual, as the head of a family; thus depriving 
five persons of the means of sustenance from the fruits of honest 
industry and active labour, and rendering them paupers. 

«* Pursuing this, or some such system, and reducing the military 
establishment, without abridging the pay of the private soldiers in 
the army, or the sailors in the navy, 5,000,000/. might be saved, 
being one-fifth of the present expenditure. The difficulty, if any, 
of saving more than this sum, proves the enormity of taxation and 
our distressed situation, After this reduction, the expenditure 
would be 20,000,000/. a-year, and the amount of taxation would be 
65,000,000/. a-year. A property-tax, taking from every payment 
under government, including the funds, and with the exception of 
the soldier and sailor, 10 per cent, would reduce the burden of 
taxation to a sum not far exceeding 57,500,000/., being the balance 
of '70,000,000/., after deducting 5,000,000/. of retrenchment and 
5,500,000/. of per centage. In consideration of this reduction, &c. 
the property of the country, as estimated at about 90,000,000/. 
a-year, should bear a tax of 10 per cent., computed at 9,000,000. 
a-year; thus adding asum of about 9,000,000/. a-year to the amount 
of the present taxes, in the place of those taxes which press most 
severely on the industry of the country.” (p. 3—4.) 


The reduction proposed of the expenditure, it will be 
observed, revives a property tax as to every payment under 
government, with the exception of the lowest ranks in the 


navy and army; and if a general impost of this nature be 
unjust, impolitic, and oppressive, a fortiori, a partial one 
must be of the like character. But we do not object to the 
effect as here recommended; we would in another form 
have the same object accomplished. 
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« However (Mr. Preston continues) to enable the landed interest 
to bear this taxation, and, in short, to preserve any rental, the bur- 
den of the poor-rate should be so regulated, that it may be borne by 
the community at large in just proportions. For the purpose of the 
poor-rate, the rental should be computed at 90,000,000/.; place- 
men, &c. at 20,000,000/.; and the funded property at 45,000,0002. ; 
making an aggregate amount of 155,000,000/. a-year; and houses, 
docks, &c. should be computed, for the purpose of this tax, at 
double their annual rental value, as the means of taxing personal 
property; and thus there would be an addition of at least 20,000,0002, 
making together 175,000,0000. 

«“ These sources must contribute at least 10,000,000/. to the 
poor-rates ; thus making 1s. 9d. in the pound for the poor. Beyond 
all doubt, the present expense of the poor exceeds the 10,000,0002. 
By a system of good management, this expenditure may be reduced 
to 5,000,000/. It is essential that every parish should maintain its 
own poor under the present system. Parishioners are the best guar- 
dians of the conduct, and the most competent judges of the neces- 
sities, of the poor. The country should add to the contribution of 
each parish from poor-rates a just proportion of the tax imposed on 
pensions, places, and funded property ; thus each parish would re- 
ceive about one-fourth part of its expenditure. An expenditure in 
any parish below a certain rate, say 1s. in the pound, should sub- 
ject that parish to a contribution in aid of the general fund, so as 
to enable the general fund to provide for the relief of parishes hea- 
vily burthened. The plan would require that farms only, and not 
houses for occupation unconnected with farms, should be assessed 
to the present poor-rate; and the new assessment should be on 
houses, canals, &c. corporation dividends, and funded property, and 
on persons receiving any annual payments from government. By 
this arrangement, parishes would have an interest as at present against 
encouraging an increase on the poor-rate, since that increase must 
add to the burthen ef the parish.—This scheme would provide for 
the present race of paupers.” (p. 4—5.) 


A very material relief is here proposed to the land from 
the extension of the poor-rates to every description of pro- 
perty and it is most important that some change should 

e adopted, if it be the fact, as Mr. Brougham asserted, 
that the manufacturer makes the poor, and the farmer 
maintains them. If the latter be rated according to his 
occupancy, the former should be burthened according to his 
pot or by some equivalent rendering personal property 
iable; and the general result, as here proposed, augments 


the sum from which the poor-rate is to be discharged to 
175,000,000/. ‘The mode of relief now proposed, in a re- 
lative view, will be greatly preferred to the legislative in- 
tricacy of protecting duties on flax, clover, aad other seeds, 
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with fine wool affecting our staple manufacture, and which 
Mr. Preston ventured to recommend in his previous work.* 

But the author properly looks beyond the present time, 
and insists that the increase of pauperism must be pre- 
vented; “ since, unless the present alarming condition of 
the labourers shall be improved, their morals will be cor- 
rupted, their industry will cease, or their activity will be 
directed from useful labour to riot, and still more serious 
consequences will ensue.” (p. 41.) 

We admit the accuracy of this afflicting view; but Mr. 
Preston here, as elsewhere, seems to consider the landed 
as the only existing interest; and consistently with this 
notion, he says: 


“ Agriculture is the main and principal source of employment. 
It is certain, continual, and may, without any great exaggeration, 
be said to be inexhaustible: in no other mode can a large popula- 
tion be so useful to themselves, or to the community, or equally 
useful or safe to the state. Without the assistance of agricultural 
labourers, scarcity, perkaps famine, is to be expected. They provide 
food for themselves, and for an equal number, at least, of persons 
not contributing mm labour to the increase or production of food. 
The present want of employment of this useful part of the com- 
munity will, on the one hand, render them the victims of indolence, 
and ultimately of famine, unless the evil be speedily averted. The 
state will have a disturbed population, and the industry of the coun- 
try a burthensome and mischievous poor.” (p. 21.) 


These economists do not admit the proper relative im- 
portance of arts and manufactures to agriculture. They 
will not pretend that the republic of Holland, contracted as 
its territory was to the extent of an English county, de- 
rived its high rank amongst the nations of Europe from its 
agriculture; nor will they assume that the Hanse towns, 
Venice, and, generally, the Italian maritime states, (situated 
in bogs and morasses, oe which no produce could be drawn, ) 
acquired that power from agriculture, which enabled them 
to rival extensive kingdoms. By way of avoiding misappre- 
hension, and of disposing of all lofty pretensions not founded 
on just principles, it may be convenient here to shew how 
far these advocates for the plough admit the claims of the 
loom, and they allow all we require. 

They agree, that if agriculture produces wealth by crea- 
tion, manufacture preserves it by accumulation; or, that a 
nation which accumulates the manufactures into which it 





* Vide Critical Review, of April last, Series the Fifth, Vol; III. p. 40. 
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has transmuted its food, will be richer than one which ¢con- 
sumes its food without such transmutation ; just as a man 
who applies his income in constructing buildings, and pur- 
chasing articles of permanent utility, will be richer than 
another who cevotes it wholly to the indulgence of glut- 
tony. The nation, then, employing agricultural produce 
in feeding manufacturers, will be more wealthy than if the 
food subsisted only idlers; since the latter contribute nothing, 
but the former make a return for the produce they annihi- 
late. Although the economists (among whom we must 
rank Mr. Preston,) insist that agriculture is the only 
source of wealth, yet they concede, that a piece of cloth, 
which now costs ten quarters of grain, would, without the 
assistance of art, have cost twenty quarters; and that the 
augmentation of capital, and the improvement of manfac- 
ture, do indirectly conduce to the opulence of a country. 

Those who plead the cause of this description of inge- 
nuity and industry, want nothing more: they do not pre- 
tend, that in manufacture the like creative miracle is per- 
formed, by which the seed thrown into the ground breaks 
its enclosure, forces its passage to the light, expands into 
stem, leaf, and fruit, and ultimately produces fifty or a 
hundred fold; but they contend for the vast utility and im- 
portance of their art, since no country can accumulate 
wealth without it, and, deprived of this stimulus, agricul- 
ture itself would languish, and yield only the bare subsist- 
ence uncivilized man requires. 

On the principles we have now explained, we entirely 
differ with Mr. Preston, that a distressed tenantry and pro- 
prietorship cause necessarily a stagnation in trade and in 
commerce, or that it is easy to demonstrate that agriculture 
may thrive without commerce. (p. 21.) Many of the power- 
ful states to which we have alluded had neither tenants nor 
proprictors in agriculture; and we may, perhaps, correctly 
say, that there is no example of national wealth and pro- 
sperity produced solely by the labours of the field, unas- 
sisted by the impulse of commercial interchange. Sicily 
was the exuberant granary of ancient Rome, while that in- 
tercourse subsisted; but at this time, deprived of that sti- 
mulating principle, she is scarcely productive enough for 
the maintenance of her own impoverished and wretched 
natives. 

* Britons,’ says our author, “ venerate the plough: 
this is the sound and useful policy to be inculcated: it was 
the policy of our ancestors.” This appeal to our patriotism 
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is the substitution of passion of reason, to which Mr. 
Preston, on such a grave subject, should always address 
himself. Our ancestors, rude and inaccessible, knew no- 
thing of the confidence and harmony subsisting between 
merchant and merchant, and nothing of the benefits these 
were likely to obtain in the interchange of the necessaries, 
conveniences, and luxuries of life. As late as the time of 
James 1., the whole customs of England amounted only to 
127,000/., and so small was the trade of the counties, that 
no more than of the sum 17,000/. was collected by the 
provincial officers, the capital engrossing nearly six-sevenths 
of the little commerce the land possessed.* What would 
have become of Great Britain, with the expensive wars she 
has had to conduct, if such only were the resources of her 
revenue for the customs? and how would she have been 
preserved from the perdition that awaited her, without the 
enterprise of the merchant, regardless of this “ policy of 
our ancestors,” which is the theme of applause with the 
author? On the official computation for the quarter end- 
ing the 10th October last, the annual revenue from the 
customs would be 6,000,000/., and the exports in 1814 (the 
last we have on sufficient authority) amounted to upwards 
of 56,000,000/. sterling. To send us back to “ the policy 
of our ancestors” on such subjects, is to revert to bank- 
ruptey, nakedness, and barbarism. 

Another position our author assumes is, that “ manufac- 
turing labour must diminish in the same proportion as agri- 
cultural labour shall cease to be in demand.” (p. 21.) The 
proposition would not be more incorrect, if the terms 
‘* manufacturing” and “ agricultural” were interchanged, 
and it should be said, “ agricultural labour must diminish 
in the same proportion as manufacturing labour shall cease 
to be in demand.” The fact is, that both the deserip- 
tions of employment are auxiliary to each other; but 
the infirmity of the human mind ever attaching superior 
importance to the immediate object of its own pursuit, the 
proper gradation is often not ascertained, excepting by 
those who have no conflicting interests to deceive them as 
to the true situation. 

Mr. Preston having to his own satisfaction disposed of 
these subjects, introduces a great many ingenious and ex- 
tensive expedients for the employment of the indigent’and 
industrious ; and this is certainly a most valuable part of 
this publication, shewing also an intimate acquaintance 


eee 





* Collier’s Essay on the Law of Patents, p. 20. 
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with the state of the country; and we should be extremely 
sorry that our limits did not allow us to follow him in 
this walk, if it were not more immediately our business 
to point out where we differ, than where we concur, with 
the writer under our review; and that, not to avoid the 
dulness and insipidity of courtly assent, but to render our 
observations (dull as they may be, even assisted by the 
- aw of controversy) of some general and public advantage. 

e cannot, however, wholly quit the subject of pauperism 
without congratulating the country on the parliamentary 
inquiries in progress, which do so much honour to the legisla- 
ture, nor without observing onthe magnitude of the concern 
from a comparative view of the rates. The average charge 
in the reign of Charles I]. was something above 700,000/. 
annually; under Anne it increased to !,000,000/.; and in 
1789, 1784, and 1785, to nearly 2,200,000/. ; but in 1809 it 
approached 5,250,000/.; and it is in the present year com- 
puted as high as 10,000,000/.—an amount more consider- 
able than the entire revenue of government a short time 
before the accession of the present King. 

It may also deserve the particular attention of Mr. Pres- 
ton, as a member of Parliament, that the act of the 17th 
Geo. II. c. 2, although it removed much that was objec- 
tionable in former statutes, yet has left the system, clogged 
as it is with the old materials and machinery, extremely 
imperfect ; and his rational object will be, to reduce by 
every prudent expedient the number of paupers, and aug- 
ment the resources of the country by a great increase of 
productive labour. Some notion may be formed of the im- 
portance of regulation, since it is computed that the defi- 
cient exertions of 400,000 adults, receiving parochial assist- 
ance, is computed at the loss of 4,000,000/. annually. On 
the whole view of the case, we are inclined to believe, that 
discreet arrangement only, would relieve the public of half 
the poor-rate. 

The author is in great alarm about the importation of 
corn, and he is most anxious that the Parliament should be 
assembled without delay, in order to enact a protecting 
duty to obstruct the intercourse with the Continent.* 


“ The land-owner feels that he must, in some stage, bear his pro- 
portion of every taxation. A direct tax best suits his interest and 
his situation. It is absurd, however, and impracticable, to impose 





* We assume that he would have no measure retro-active, and therefore 
he is somewhat too late in his solicitude, wheat, barley, and oats, being now 
admissible. 
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any new tax on him without reviving the confidence of the tenantry, 
and their security against unreasonable and ruinous depreciation, or 
giving them the ability to pay rents founded on a calculation that 
wheat is worth 10s. per bushel as an average price. The farmers 
are aware that large quantities of corn are warehoused on the Con- 
tinent, and ready for the British market, as soon as such corn shall 
be saleable in that market, consistently with the regulation of the 
warehousing act. Should such corn come into the market, then 
another race of depreciation will take place: the certain conse- 
quence will be general despondency among agriculturists ; positive 
ruin to those who are now preserved from the wreck, by the kind- 
ness and forbearance of their landlords, or the extent of their capi- 
tal. National bankruptcy, from the inability to pay taxes,—and, 
within two years, positive starvation and famine, from the inability to 
obtain food for sustenance,—will be the unavoidable consequences. 

“ This is advanced with the fullest conviction of the probability 
and moral certainty of the resalt of such a state of things; and 
with that integrity of heart which dares to state the truth as it oc- 
curs to the mind. In many districts cultivation would entirely cease. 
In the counties of Devon and Cornwall it is already so diminished, 
that wheat was lately selling at from 14s. to 16s. per bushel! The 
accounts from different parts of the country agree that every farmer 
in these districts, who can convert his land into grass, is already 
pursuing that course.” (p. 30—31.) 


Such apprehension, excited by such a cause as the reduc- 
tion of the price of the first necessary of life, expressed in 
a work professedly on pauperism, would lead us to assume 
that the whole system was wrong; that we were placin 
the pyramid on the little end, and stuffing all the rubbish 
we could find in the form of rolls of parliament to prop it 
up. It was judged by the legislature, that the importation 
regulated by the home price of 80s., was an adequate pro- 
tection to the farmer; but no sooner is the rate advanced 
to this limit, than the author demands further prohibitions, 
and Mr. Preston has the modesty to propose that, in addition 
to the restraint on import under the late act, there should 
be a duty on foreign corn of 20s. per quarter He says: 


** After a duty of 20s. a quarter shall be imposed on wheat of 
foreign growth, the foreigner or the British merchant could afford 
to sell foreign wheat in the British market at or under 80s. a quar- 
ter, and (for this is a most important consideration) derive a greater 
profit from his capital so employed, than the average of British far- 
mers derive from their capital at like prices.” (p. 18.) 


Let us attend for a moment to what all this complication 
of statutes would lead us, and what is the sacrifice at which 
we are to purchase this monopoly of the domestic market 
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for our cultivators? According to Oddy’s “ European Com- 
merce,” the Poles could afford to bring their corn to Dant- 
zick, for the four years ending with 1813, at 32s. per 
quarter; and this statement is so far confirmed, that it ap- 
ears by the testimony on the tables of parliament that the 
ullion price of corn at that port nearly corresponded for 
the same four years. To the first cost must be added 
freight, insurance, and commission, 10s. The difference 
between 42s. and the limit of importation 80s. is 38s., and 
assuming the population witly Mr. Preston to be 18,000,000, 
the annual saving to the community may be readily com- 
puted. We have already admitted, in me review of Mr. 
*reston’s former publication, that it is desirable agriculture 
should keep pace with trade; “ but it is another question 
if it be fit either in agriculture or commerce, by intrusive 
regulation to abandon a general principle of the highest 
character, and thus interrupt the natural course, in order 
that they may proceed pari passu in every part of their 
career.” Yet these cconomists require much more: they 
would have a parliamentary patent of monopoly for the 
home market, and lay the foundation of perpetual pauper- 
ism by the extravagant price of the article of the first ne- 
cessity, unavoidably contingent on such a monopoly. 

Mr. Malthus appears, in his pamphlets on the Corn 
Laws, to be extremely doubtful of the propriety of legis- 
lative interference; and he asserts, that if the growers of 
produce in the neighbourhood of the Baltic could look to 
a permanently open market in the British ports, they would 
raise corn for our supply. ‘The same, he adds, would be 
the case with America; and (as Dr. Franklin said, mutatis 
mutandis, with regard to our manufactures) it would answer 
to both countries, for many years to come, that America 
should afford to us supplies of corn, and in much larger quan- 
titiesthan they have been hitherto received. The same lu- 
minous, yet profound writer, proceeds to shew, that a coun- 
try which possesses any peculiar facilities in trade, can 
never make the full use of them unless the price of its 
labour be reduced toa level with that of other countries, 
and which can alone result from the most perfect freedom of 
the corn trade. It is absurd to say, that we lose by the 
money we pay for the importation of corn; we might as 
correctly affirm that the 50,000,000/. we export are injuri- 
ous, in opposition to this obvious principle of human action, 
that no purchase is made either at home or abroad, unless 
the buyer be of opinion that what is received is of more 
value than what is exchanged for it. . 
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We beg to be understood in hazarding these remarks, 
that we do not assume that no legislative restrictions in 
regard to the importation of corn are necessary; we do not 
even affirm that the present law, under our territorial em- 
barrassments, is not expedient as a temporary provision ; 
but we would, on every maxim of public policy and natural 
justice, oppose any additional fetters that would facilitate 
the agricultural monopoly, by contracting foreign compe- 
tition. 

On the inequality of property in the country, the author 
makes the following important observations. 


“« Three hundred thousand persons, (the computed number of 
fundholders) with their families, making a total of 1,500,000 per- 
sons, or one-twelfth part of the population; and the establishment 
of the army and navy, with the host of placemen, pensioners, and 
persons connected with government for the collection of taxes, &c. 
(constituting another twelfth part of the population, and making to- 
gether one-sixih part of the whole population,) enjoy extraordinary 
advantages, by dividing among them 70,000,000/. a-year, (being 
more than the actual rental of the kingdom,) while a large part of 
the remaining five-sixth parts of the community are involved in dis- 
tress, and more than one-sixth part of the whole are in actual pau- 
perism, requiring sustenance at the hands of the cultivators, and 
eventually at the sacrifice of the proprietors of the soil ; and deriv- 
ing none, or very little coutributien, from those who receive in clear, 
undiminished, and in a great degree untaxed incomes, an amount 
equal to the rental of the kingdom. Thus 6,000,000 of persons, or 
one-third of the population, are directly and immediately a burthen 
on the other two-third parts of the population.” (p. 32.) 


Mr. Preston then closes with the consideration of the 
Sinking Fund. Te calculates, that for this fund one-sixth 
of the taxes are paid, or 3s. 4d.in the pound sterling ; and 
he proposes to apply, not the whole 12,000,000/., but 
3,000,000/., or one-fourth part, in order to set the indus- 
trious and needy population in movement on a great na- 
tional road, and other works of general utility. From our 
experience of these magnificent undertakings with B sereeng 
money, they are ninety-nine times out of a hundred con- 


verted into magnificent jobs, in which the rich only are 
rewarded, and the poor disregarded. Presidents, boards 
of inspection and controul, commissioners, secretaries, 
clerks, with surveyors and dependents, in all the ramifica- 
tions of official ingenuity, would fill the red book, while 
those who are numbered, and not named, would perform 
the whole labour and drudgery; yet with the reluctance, 
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heartlessness, and procrastination, that awaits all business 
when individual character and interest afford no stimulus 
for the completion of the work. Mr. Preston has, however, 
a right to tell his own story. 


** The road itself should originate with Parliament, and a part of 
the sinking fund may with propriety, justice, and advantage, be ap- 
propriated to this purpose. Let one-fourth part of it, or 3,000,000/. 
a-year, be abstracted for this great work. With this sum you may 
accomplish every object which has been recommended. You may 
put the whole country into a state of activity, and with the peculiar 
advantage of employing men in different parts of the country. The 
money thus expended will be restored to the individuals through 
whose hands it ought to pass. It will create a demand for consump- 
tion in those parts of the country which are in most need of a mar- 
ket and of acirculation of money. The disproportion between the 
circulation is one of the evils of the moment. It will give activity 
to the plough, to the mines, to rural employments, and to the me- 
chanics who are connected with rural labour. You will hear no 
more of starvation at Bilston, nor of furnaces out of blast, nor of 
colliers out of employ, nor of men assembled in the highways to 
the number of thirty in a gang, soliciting either charity or employ- 
ment, or uttering their execrations against those who have diverted 
the channels of industry, or dried up the sources of charity. Does 
not the subscription towards the fund to meet the distresses of the 
manufacturing poor prove that nothing short of parliamentary aid 
can accomplish the object of providing employment for industry ?” 
(p. 37.) 


It is observable that the author, on this occasion, deviates 
from the course he so anxiously recommended in his work 
on the “ Ruined Condition of the Landed and Agricultu- 
ral Interests.’ He there insists on the necessity of “ adher- 
ing strictly to give effect to the Sinking Fund, and in future 
confining our expenditure within the bounds of the supplies 
for the year.” What does he now say of this same fund? 


“To support the credit of the nation, and to counteract the im- 
mense debt contracted in redeemable annuities, (a debt which, with- 
out an artificial supply of money to the market, would depreciate 
the value of the annuities for want of buyers,) a taxation of 
12,000,000/. a-year is imposed on the people under the name of a 
Sinking Fund; a fund which, instead of sinking the debt, has sunk 
the people.” (p. 32.) 

* The South Sea scheme was another such a bubble as the Sink- 
ing Fund. The avowed object was to make men rich, The more 
the people paid for stock, the richer they were to have been. ‘This 
was one of the specious and fallacious arguments advanced by those 
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who were duping the country, and ‘ committing fornication with the 
Whore of Babylon.” (p. 34) 


We have reason to expect a little more consistency from 
Mr. Preston in pamphlets published within six or seven 
months of each other; neither is the South Sea scheme, nor 
the Whore of Babylon, (to which the honourable gentle- 
man has so lately detected the analogy,) a fit comparison 
for the Sinking Fund. What he, under his new views, 
stigmatizes as fornication, is nothing more than the lawful 
union, with every parliamentary solemnity, under the sanc- 
tion of lords spiritual as well as temporal, of the inte- 
rests of the state with the rights of the individual. Many 
plans have been formed for paying off the National Debt, 
(and in its present augmented state, they are of the deepest 
concern both to the honour and well-being of the king- 
dom,) but no scheme has been contrived to accomplish this 
great work so expeditiously and effectually as an inalien- 
able Sinking Fund, which may be defired to be, an annual 
saving, applied invariably, together with the interest of all 
the sums redeemed by it, to the acquittance of the public 
obligations. The mischief of the diversion of such a fund to 
other purposes, was seriously felt at a very early period of 
its adoption; and had the principle of its exclusive appro- 
priation been strictly regarded, the immense weight by 
which we are now borne down, and the multitudinous in- 
cumbrances by which we are now impeded, would have been 
removed; so that neither the landed interest, nor any other, 
would have had to deplore the oppressions from which they 
now suffer; and under a moderate taxation, a competition 
with foreign industry and ingenuity in arts and manufac- 
tures would have been successfully conducted. 

The plan which was adopted by Mr. Pitt, was proposed 
as early as the year 1771, hy that profound mathematician 
Dr. Price; but no acknowledgement was made even by 
attributing the suggestion to the ingenious author. “ Let 
us (says he) suppose a million borrowed at six per cent.; 
and let the fund be charged. with it producing a surplus of 
12s. per cent. per ann.: such a fund, besides paying the in- 
terest, will discharge the principal in forty-one years; and 
the disbursements on account of the loan will 66,000/. 
multiplied by 41; that is, 2,706,000/., or very nearly the 
same with the disbursements on account of an equal loan 
at three per cent. It appears, therefore, agreeably to the 
observation to which I have referred, that were the public, 
in raising money, to adopt the plan I have proposed, it 
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would be of little consequence what interest was given for 
money. The practicability of such a plan is self-evident ; 
for it cannot be less easy to apply the interest of a sum to 
the payment of a debt, than the sum itself; and this plan 
requires no more. One particular advantage attending it, 
already hinted, I will beg leave here torepeat. By keep- 
ing the stocks steadily at or near par, that fluctuation 
in them would be in a great measure prevented, which now 
produces so many lis and which, with the aid of an- 
nual lotteries, will, 1 fear, in time ruin all honest industry, 
and turn us into a nation of sharpers and gamblers,”— 
(Price on Reversionary Payments, &c.) 

It was in consequence, we believe, of these useful and 
(we may almost say) prophetic remarks, that the plan was 
subsequently adopted by Mr. Pitt. At the close of the year 
1785, the National Debt had augmented to a sum then 
considered so enormous as to endanger both the credit and 
tranquillity of the state, although the income was equal to 
the expenditure. The amount was 238,231,248/. In such 
circumstances, a Sinking Fund, on the exact scheme re- 
commended, was commenced; and it was determined not 
to misapply it to immediate exigencies,—the accumulated 
claims which now rendered the measure necessary being 
wholly to be attributed to the fatal blow given in 1733 to 
a project somewhat similar, by withdrawing from it 500,000/., 
an accommodation afforded by Sir Robert Walpole to the 
Preston interest of that day, in order to secure the support 
of the great territorial proprietors, by keeping the land-tax 
at one shilling in the pound. The Sinking Fund, under its 
new patron, Mr, Pitt, was augmented by annual grants ; the 
various expedients of finance were arn to it; and it 
was exclusively reserved for its proper object. What was 
the consequence of this precaution? The whole of the 
debt we have stated was discharged, and even under the 
subsequent modifications of Mr. Vansittart, there re- 
mained at the commencement of the last year to be devoted 
to the purposes of the fund 11,324,760/. The sum now 
applied to it is much above the computation of Mr. Pres- 
ton, it being 14,131,548/.; to which adding the interest on 
the National Debt, the annual charge upon the state ex- 
ceeds forty-four millions sterling, assigned either to the 
public creditor, or as the means of extinguishing his de- 
mand. While we are now writing, the weekly purchases 
by the commissioners for the reduction of the debt amount 
to half a million of money. 
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We appreciate as highly as we ought the landed interest 
of this country, although we would not have every channel of 
public emolument turned into that capacious vortex. The 
success of this “great country depends upon a variety of 
means, which must, in a great degree, be left to their own 
unrestricted operation to accomplish the purpose of the 
national welfare, and the danger generally is not of parlia- 
mentary neglect, but of an outrageous legislative inter- 
ference, that, by compulsory expedients frustrating private 
enterprise and exertion, disappoints the public good, which 
is but the aggregate of individual prosperity. We have 
just mentioned an occasion when 500,000/. was withdrawn 
most impoliticly from the Sinking Fund of the day to gratify 
the agricultural class of society: Mr. Preston now proposes 
that three millions should from a like fund, and for the 
same purpose, be substracted; and he further, if we 
rightly comprehend him, advises progressively the entire 
exhaustion of the Sinking Fund, although he admits, that 
if it were immediately attempted, the only effect would be 
‘‘ increasing the difficulties of the times, by depreciating 
the 3/. per cent. annuities to 30/. per cent. and increasing 
the real value of money to 10/. per cent. per annum.” (p. 3.) 
Such measures of permanent mischief are, he thinks, to be 
justified by the temporary pressure; yet, in accommodation 
to the he plamm the Property Tax, by which they were 
principally affected, was withdrawn ; a corn bill, agreeable 
to their own wishes, was passed in opposition to the remon- 
strances of a whole people ; and further, during the present 
reign, rents have augmented so as to quadruple the income 
of these proprietors; 3,500,000 acres have been added to the 
vast extent of cultivation, and 1591 acts of parliament have 
secured to them the benefit resulting from this conversion 
of sterility to exuberance. Finally, the improvements in 
the management of the soil and its produce, founded on 
the importaut discoveries in natural history and philosophy, 
chemistry, mechanics, and general science, have rendered 
even space and time subservient to the art in which they are 
conversant ; so that while to the field is given the fertility 
of the garden, the operations of the former are conducted 
with the precision and rapidity of the latter. 

To conclude, we would persuade Mr. Preston, in the 
language of the “ Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations,” that “ every system which endea- 
vours either by extraordinary encouragements to draw to- 
wards a particular species of industry, a greater share of 
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the capital of the society than what would naturally belong 
to it, or by extraordinary restraints to force from a parti- 
cular species of industry some share of the capital which 
would otherwise be omelored in it, is in reality subversive 
of the great purpose which it is meant to promote. It retards 
instead of accelerating the progress of mise towards real- 
wealth and greatness; and diminishes instead of increasing 
the real value of its annual produce of land and labour.” 
To these more ealarged and philosophical views of political 
economy, exhibited by the learned professor, we cannot 
avoid adding the home prospect afforded by Mr. Rose in 
his late publication, the merits of which no doubt Mr. 
Preston will at the proper opportunity discuss: “ My own 
view of the subject,” says that experienced statesman, “ is, 
that the grower of corn should be very effectually protected 
to the extent of the price being high enough to ensure his 
being able to pay a fair rent: but when that object shall be 
secured, the consumer should then have every possible 
facility of supply at a price not exceeding the protecting 
one.” 








Arr. 11.—The Poetic Mirror; or the Living Bards of 
Britain. London, Longman and Co.; Edinburg, John 
Ballantyne, 1816. 12mo. pp. 275. 


Ove night (according to roguish Rabelais) Garagantua 
found great difficulty in composing himself to sleep, reflect- 
ing upon some mighty engagement to take place the next 
day: on this occasion, his friend and companion Friar John 
resorted to a somniferous expedient he had often before 
successfully tried,—he sang psalms to him, et commencans le 
premier pseaume sur le poinet de Beati quorum s’endormirent 
et l'un et (autre.” The greater part of the work before us 
will effectually answer the same purpose on any future oc- 
casion. 

Those who have not, and perhaps some few of those who 
have, read The Poetic Mirror, are yet to be informed, that 
the author intends it asa joke at the expense of “ the living 
bards of Britain :” certainly alinost as dull a one as ever 
forced a smile from a good-natured public. The advertise- 
ments in the newspapers would have led us to imagine 
(from the imposing form in which they are drawn up,) that 
the editor of this collection had, in fact, “ procured from 
the authors the various poems of which the volume is com- 
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posed; but the perusal of a single stanza from any one of 
them is sufficient to remove the deception, and shew, that 
in so stating, the author means to be ironical; and that 
it is merely a re-repetition of a stale trick to please the 
great vulgar and the small, by the ridicule of peculiari- 
ties or excellencies beyond the comprehension of this 
soi-disant imitator and his puny admirers. Sunt qui nihil 
suadent quam quod se imitari possunt; to satisfy them, 
every body must write down to the level of their under- 
standings. We say that Mr. (for he has had the wis- 
dom not to disclose his own, though he has made very free 
with the names of others) is a soi-disant imitator, because 
we believe that, with regard to the majority of the fourteen 
pieces, which occupy 275 pages, they are no more like the 
originals they would persuade us they follow, than St. Mar- 
garet’s Church is like Westminster Abbey, near to which it 
seems placed in contrast, tirat its poverty and insignificance 
may be sure not to escape notice. 

f it be no proof of his wit, it is a proof of the author’s’ 
wisdom, to have inserted in the beginning of his volume a 
table of contents, or key, by which he points out what par- 
ticular poet he intended to imitate in each of his composi- 
tions: syllable-marking asterisks, ambiguous initials, or 
dubious dashes, would not, he thought, have been sufficient; 
and he therefore plainly asserts, in words at length, that 
Lord Byron, Mr. W. Scott, Mr. Southey, &c. favoured him 
with such and such contributions : here, however, the author 
was an imitator, if no where else; for he copied this piece 
of prudence from the wretched portrait-painter mentioned 
in the Tatler, who inscribed under each head the indi- 
vidual it was intended to represent. The writer of The 
Poetic Mirror has so far accommodated himself to réaders 
who, without such a statement, might never have disco- 
vered that an imitation was intended: with regard, how- 
ever, to many of the pieces, he ought, we think, to have 
gone yet a step further, in order to explain in what the 
imitation consists : a running commentary, with a quotation 
of such passages as the author fancied were parallel, would 
have been of great assistance. 

This vacua does not, indeed, apply equally to all the 
different specimens: some are mere burlesque Spee 
which, though very deficient both in humour and correct- 
ness, still possess sufficient resemblance to their archetypes 
not to be always mistaken; while as to others, we must 
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do the author the justice to say, that he has caught some- 
thing of the style of the original.—This is one of the truest 
tests of good _ ; and we may venture to say, that 


poetry that will not bear it, will not bear the still more cer- 
tain test of time. Homer and Virgil have both been suc- 
cessfully travestied ; but who, in ancient or in modern times, 
has been able to imitate the vigorous descriptions of the 
one, or the dignity and harmony of the other: Shakspeare 
has found bantebqunte of his Richard, his Hamlet, and his 
Lear; but his imitators have been laughed to scorn, as pre- 
sumptuous and incapable pretenders. The same result, in 
a less degree, will be found in the volume on our table, 
which comprises supposed productions by Lord Byron, 
Walter Scott, William Wordsworth, James Hogg, 8S. T. 
Coleridge, Robert Southey, and John Wilson; and with 
our opinions regarding the merits of most of these writers 
the readers of the Critical Review are by this time pretty 
well acquainted: we may, therefore, with the less scruple 
say, that the author of The Poetic Mirror has best suc- 
ceeded in copying the wanner of Walter Scott and the 
Ettricke Shepherd, because their excellencies or peculiari- 
ties were more attainable and imitable by a man of mediocre 
talent, than those of the other poets we have enumerated : 
the pieces in this volume intended to be like their produc- 
tions, may tolerably fairly be termed imftations, while those 
in which Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Coleridge are meant to 
be ridiculed are mere low burlesques, and the latter espe- 
cially a vulgar and abusive parody. And why is this the 
case ?—not because the author of The Poetic Mirror meant 
to be more uncivil to the latter than to the former, but be- 
cause he found (as others would find, even were they pos- 
sessed of higher abilities) that the beauties of the latter 
were in truth not to be imitated, and he has, therefore, been 
under the necessity of confining himself to the ridiculous 
copying of certain singularities of style, which it is acknow- 
ledged on all hands they possess: the singularities of 
thought, and most of the beauties of expression, were un- 
attainable. This, as we said before, is one of the best tests 
of what is really admirable in poetry.—Before we proceed 
further, we will insert a specimen or two from the pieces 
which we allow bear a distant resemblance to the works of 
Mr. W. Scott and Mr. Hogg; but only, we should premise, 
to the worst parts of their works, more especially of the 
former gentleman. The first is from an Epistle to 
R, S****; we conjecture, meant to be written upon the 
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jlan of the Epistles at the beginning of each canto of 
Marmion. 


“ Say, shall we wander where the swain, 
Bent o'er his staff, surveys the plain, 
With lyart cheeks and locks of grey, 
Like patriarch of the olden day ?— 
Around him ply the reaper band, 

With lightsome heart and eager hand, 
And mirth and music cheer the toil,— 
While sheaves that stud the russet soil, 
And sickles gleaming in the sun, 

Tell jocund AUTUMN is begun. 


“« How gay the scenes of harvest morn, 
Where Ceres pours her plenteous horn!— 
The hinds hoarse cry from loading car, 
The voice of laughter from afar, 

The placid master’s sober joy, 

The frolic of the thoughtless boy— 
Cold is the heart when charms like these 
Have lost their genial power to please ! 
But yet, my friend, there is an hour 
(Oft has thy bosom own’d its power) 
When the fall heart, in pensive tone, 
Sighs for a scene more wild and lone. 

Oh then, more sweet on Scotland’s shore 
The beetling cliff, the breaker’s roar, 

Or moorland waste, where all is still, 
Save wheeling plover’s whistle shrill,— 
More sweet the seat by ancient stone, 

Or tree with lichens overgrown, 

Than richest bower that autumn yields, 
"Midst merry England's cultured fields.— 
Then, let our pilgrim footsteps seek 

Old Cheviot’s pathless mossy peak ; 

For there the mountain Spirit still 
Lingers around the lonely hill, 

To guard his wizard grottos hoar, 

Where Cimbrian sages dwelt of yore ; 
Or, shrouded in his rokes of mist, 
Ascends the mountain’s shaggy breast, 
To seize his fearful seat, upon 

The elf-enchanted Hanging Stone,— 
And count the kindread streams that stray 
Through the broad regions of his sway !— 
Fair sister streams that wend afar 

By bloomy bank or barren scaur ; 
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Now hidden by the clustering brake, 
Now lost amid the mountain lake, 

Now clasping, with protective sweep, 
Some mouldering castle’s moated steep ; 
Till, issuing from the uplands brown, 
Fair rolls each flood by tower and town ; 
The hills recede, and on the sight 

Swell the bold rivers broad and bright. 
The eye—the fancy almost fails 

To trace them through their thousand vales, 
Winding these Border hills among, 

(The boast of chivalry and song) 

From B*****t’s banks of softest green 
To the rude verge of dark Lochskene.— 
Tis a heart-stirring sight to view, 

Far to the westward stretching blue, 
That frontier ridge, which erst defied 
Th’ invader’s march, th’ oppressor’s pride ;— 
The bloody field, for many an age, 

Of rival natious’ wasteful rage ; 

In later times a refuge given 

To exiles in the cause of Heaven.” 


We do not deny that this is somewhat pretty, but it is 
very common; the view is not ill painted, but it is the 
same as has been described a thousand times before, and 
quite as well. The author seems to think, that if he makes 
his verse of eight syllables, and introduces a sufficient 
number of names of Scottish places, with here and there a 
historical recollection, (no matter whether or not it be worth 
reviving,) he has given a true representation of the distinc- 
tive marks of the style of Walter Scott. We are any thing 
but fervent admirers of that gentleman’s productions, but 
had the above quotation been in ten-syllable lines, with the 
names also changed, it would have been almost as much 
like Goldsmith’s Traveller; and of that opinion the author 
himself appears to have been, for towards the end he falls as 
naturally as possible into a direct citation from it. In point 
of thought, it is doing, however, manifest injustice to the 
delightful author of the Traveller, whose great excellence, 
notwithstanding, was not originality of sentiment. But, 
besides this Epistle, we have a long piece called Wat o’ the 
Cleugh, which it is obvious the we) gen considered a very 
happy attempt, and which indeed has some merit—not, 
however, because it much resembles any production by Mr. 
Scott. The hero Wat is a military plunderer upon the mo- 
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del of Deloraine, who, with a party, wishing to take Rox- 
burg Castle by stratagem, compels an abbot and monks of a 
convent to lend them their cowls and other apparel in order 
to surprise it. This piece is in three cantos, but about as 


many stanzas will give a sufficient notice of it, for it is very 
little varied. 


« « Father, thou know’st our mortal foe 
Of late has wrought us mickle woe, 
Hath over-run the Border land, 

With fire, with foray, and with brand; 
That still their bands are facing north, 
And wasting even the shores of Forth; 
While their huge stores the castle fill 
Of Roxburgh, deem’d impregnable : 
Could that by force or fraud be won, 
Quick from our country they must run. 
Though all unequal be the strife, 

To win that place, for death or life, 
Here am I come, right joyfully ; 

But much—nay all, depends on thee. 
Either with warriors thou must wend, 
Their motions guide, their strife attend,— 
Or teach to these, my friends, and me, 
The whole cant of hypocrisy: 

To con o’er chaplet, prayers to read, 
To hand the chalice, book, and bead,— 
Else as our leader thou art pledged, 

For thou and thine art privileged.’ 


** «In either case,’ the abbot said, 

And as he spoke he shook his head,—- 
“In either case, Sir Knight, for me, 
Full hard, I ween, the task will be. 

Put off these weeds of warrior trim, 
And don the cowl and sackcloth grim; 
Thy panoply of steel resign, 

That stark unyielding brigandine ; 

And when thou’rt clothed in weeds of woe, 
Soon will | tell thee aye or no, 
Whether, with scrap of creed and mass, 
As genuine beadsman thou may’st pass.’ 


** Off went the cuishes and the greaves, 
Jangled aloud the chained sleeves, 
Down went the belm and plumage tall, 
The corslet rattles on the wall, 

And Wat, whose very meed was scathe, 
He felt so light and free to breathe, 
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That swift as fire he flew upon 

A friar of stupendous bone, 

To reave his robes in grappling strife,— 
Without a stir Wat hated life : 

He caught the friar by the nape, 

Who stared at first with ghastly gape ; 
But, prick’d by pain, enroused by spleen, 
Or memory what he once had been, 

He struck the chief a blow so rude, 

It made him stagger where he stood, 
While mouth and nose gush’d red with blood. 


« The mountain warriors laugh’d outright, 
The monks stood trembling with affright, 
They knew not Wat's supreme delight: 
Up to the sullen friar he came, 

And ask’d his lineage and his name. 

* What boots it vou?’ he stern replied, 
And flung his cumberous frock aside ; 

* Think’st thou I blench at mortal frown? 
I'm neither come of thief nor loun; 

And that is more, "twixt you and I, 

Than some can say without a lie.’”’ 


In this piece, frequent mention is made of various parts 
of ancient armour, which are common not only to Mr. 
and Mr. Scott, but to all the minstrels and balladers, of 
whom Mr. Scott is himself an imitator, with improvements. 
Names of places and persons are also sufficiently numerous ; 
and we have, besides, a whole stanza, of fifteen lines, of the 
appellations of water-fowl; but we look in vain for the 
vigorous and animated descriptions with which the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, Marmion, and even Rokeby, abound, 
and we grow tired of the heavy brutality of Wat before the 
end of the first canto. 

‘Ihe imitation of Mr. Hogg is called “‘ The Gude Greye 
Katt,” in the broad Scottish dialect, which will be unintel- 
ligible to most of our southern readers ; it is, however, one 
of the most characteristic pieces in the volume: we have 
not room for more than half a dozen stanzas from the be- 
ginning. 





** There wase ane katt, and ane gude greye katt, 
That duallit in the touir of Blain, 
And mony haif hearit of that gude katt, 
That neuir shall heare agayn. 
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« Scho had ane brynd upon her backe, 
And ane brent abone hir bree ; 
Hir culoris war the merilit heuis 
That dappil the krene-herrye. 


But scho had that within her ee 
That man may neuir declaire, 

For scho had that within hir ee 
Quhich mortyl dochtna beare. 


7 


‘ 


‘* Sumtymis ane ladye sochte the touir, 
Of rych and fayre beautye ; 
Sumtymis ane maukyn cam therin, 

Hytchyng rycht wistfullye. 


‘ 


7 


But quhan they serchit the touir of Blain, 
And socht it sayre and lang, 

They fande nocht but the gude greye katt 
Sittyng thrummyng at hir sang ; 

And up scho raise, and pacit her wayis 
Full stetlye oure the stene, 

And streikit out bir braw hint-leg, 
As nocht at all had bene.” 


In the foregoing extracts, we admit that a resemblance 
to the originals may be traced, and perhaps some will be of 
gga that as much may be said of The Guerilla, which 

r. pretends to have received from Lord Byron: this 
is full of deep and bloody revenge by a Spaniard, for the 
violation of his mistress. Now, there is nothing unnatural 
in thisstory, and so far, we apprehend, unlike its original: 
the Guerilla isa man operated upon by human passions, 
for “* revenge is wild justice ;” but the heroes of the noble 
lord are neither men, nor beasts, nor demigods, but a sort 
of incongruous mixture of qualities belonging to all—the 
mere chimera of his lordship’s brain—having no existence 
but in its birth-place: at the same time, the power of his 
language, and the alternations of turbulence and tender- 
ness, keep up the interest even for this nonentity, and 
almost reconcile us to his vices for the sake of his redeem- 
ing virtues. We can find nothing of this vigour, richness, 
or pathos, in the poem before us, which is laboured and 
lifeless—highly polished in many places, but it is the result 
of patient industry, not of delicacy in its original formation. 
The following stanzas are from the best part, where Alayni 
stabs his polluted mistress. 





« «Well may’st thou wail!’ he said, in deepest tone ; 
* That face | loved above all earthly thing! 
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But never more shall smile beam thereupon, 
For thou art lost beyond recovering ! 
To life of scorn can thy young spirit cling, 
To kindred and to friends a lothful stain, 
A beacon set each lover's heart to wring? 
It may not be—a momentary pain— 
One penance undergone, and thou art pure again!’ 


** She look’d into his face, and there beheld 
The still, unmoting darkness of his eye ; 
She thought cf that could never be cancell’d, 
And lay in calm and sweet benignity ; 
Down by her side her arms outstretched lie, 
Her beauteous breast was fairer than the snow,— 
And then, with stifled sob and broken sigh, 
Its fascinating mould was heaving so,— 
Never was movement seen so sweetly come and go! 


“ He drew his bloody poniard from his waist, 

And press’d against her breast its point of steel ; 

No single boon she to his ear address’d ; 

Calm did she lie as one who did not feel ! 

No shiver once did agony reveal ; 

Scarce did she move a finger by her side, 

Though her heart's blood around her did congeal : 

With mild, but steady look, his face she eyed, 
And once upon her tongue his name in whisper died. 


“ With gloomy mien, and unrelenting heart, 
U’er her he hung, and watch’d her life’s decay! 
He mark'd the pulse’s last convulsive start, 
And the sweet breath in fetches waste away. 
Just ere the last, these words she did assay : 
* Now all is past—unblameable I die.’ 
Then her pale lips did close no more for aye, 
A dim blue haze set slowly o'er her eye, 
And low on purpled couch that mountain flower did lie.” 


We have already observed, that The Poetic Mirror is 
divided into two portions,—not indeed by any mechanical 
arrangement of the articles, nor probably with any design 
on the part of the author: we have so far spoken of 
those productions which have at least some likeness in 
point of style to the writers proposed to be imitated: we 
now arrive at those which we consider only burlesques, 
amounting even to the vulgarity of mere parody, for no 
nearer could Mr. approach his origiadl : his system is 
now changed ; for finding how unequal he was to the task 
he had undertaken, if he followed up the plan on which he 
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had commenced with Mr. Scott and Mr. Hogg, he disregards 
all the passages in the nobler poets of our day which evi- 
dence their superiority to those he has already attempted, 
and instead of copying or imitating what is beautiful, he 
selects only what is peculiar, and most open to ridicule. 
Our readers, we are sure, will not have forgotten the ex- 
quisite romantic poem of Christabel, an account of which 
we inserted in No. V. Vol. I1I., which,as we then observed, 
contains more delightful passages than have ever before 
been included in so small a compass: in what light the 
writer of The Poetic Mirror views it, may be gathered from 
the extracts we shall give from his imitation: it is entituled 
Isabelle, a name nearly idem sonans with Christabel; thus 
indicating in the outset the true nature of this poetaster’s 
essay. It has not the glimpse of a fable, and consists merely 


of the stringing together of a few stanzas of incoherent 
nonsense. 


** Can there be a moon in heaven to-night, 
That the hill and the grey cloud seem se light? 
The air is whiten’d by some spell, 
For there is no moon, I know it well: 
On this third day, the sages say, 

(Tis wonderful how well they know,) 
The moon is journeying far away, 

Bright somewhere in a heaven below. 


“ It is a strange and lovely night, 
A greyish pale, but not white! 

Is it rain, or is it dew, 

That falls so thick I see its hue ? 
In rays it follows, one, two, three, 
Down the air so merrily, 

Said Isabelle, so let it be! 


« Why does the Lady Isabelle 

Sit in the damp and dewy dell 

Counting the racks of drizzly rain, 

And how often the Rail cries over again? 
For she’s harping, harping in the brake, 
Craik, craik Craik, craik. 

Ten times nine, and thrice eleven ;— 
That last call was an hundred and seven. 
Craik, craik—the hour is near— 

Let it come, I have no fear! 

Yet it is a dreadful work, I wis, 

Such doings in a night like this! 
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« Sounds the river harsh and loud ? 
The stream sounds harsh, but not leud. 
There is a cloud that seems to hover, 
By western hill, the church-yard over,— 
What is it like ?—'Tis like a whale ; 

"Tis like a shark with half the tail, 

Not half, but third and more; 

Now ‘tis a wolf, and now a boar; 

It's face is raised—it cometh here ; 

Let it come—there is no fear. 

There's two for heaven, and ten for hell, 
Let it come—'tis well—'tis well! 

Said the Lady Isabelle.” 





Really there is no criticizing such stuff as this: it is 
about the most miserable attempt of the kind we ever re- 
collect to have read. When applied to individuals, ridicule 
creates a fictitious personage for a laughing-stock, with 
such a distant likeness to the original as will just serve for 
recognition ; and when applied to literature, it raises an 
imaginary work, with all the faults and singularities grossly 
exaggerated : if it is handled with seasoned wit and satire, 
the weapon is irresistible; but without them, it is a two- 
edged sword in the hands of a clown—he only cuts his own 
fingers. Even a few years ago, when the public would not 
have been extremely Astidious as to the mode in which a 
certain class of poets were brought into disrepute, this effort 
by our nameless detractor would not lave been endured ; 
but, thanks to the good sense of the reading class of society, 
and to the recently-created taste for the productions of our 
elder and better poets, that favourable opportunity for a 
satirist is gone by; and though it is still very easy to render 
good poetry ludicrous, yet it is very difficult, in the present 
day, to make even the uneducated receive ridicule without 
distrust: whenever ridicule is resorted to, we may be tole- 
rably sure that it is the dernier resort; and that the em- 
ployer of it feels that other modes of attack would be un- 
availing. 

In this volume, besides those we have referred to, there 
are three fragments charged upon Mr. Wordsworth, two 
upon Mr. Southey, and three or four upon Mr. Wilson, the 
author of the Isle of Palms, the City of the Plague, &e« — 
There is nothing in the history of literature that gives us 
greater pleasure than the growing estimation in which 
the productions of the first named of these gentlemen are 
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held. The principles upon which he started as an author 
were so repugnant to what had until then almost appro- 
priated to itself the name of poetry, that he had many 
difficulties and repugnances to overcome :—those who had 
habitually considered poetry to depend more upon the 
language, than upon the thought that language con- 
veyed—who had been accustomed to admire full-sounding 
bombastic lines as the very quintessence of excellence 
could not at first relish productions composed of the real 
language of men in a stale of vivid sensation, which is the 
very foundation of the system of Mr. Wordsworth: they 
who had been used to hear the most familiar expressions 
tricked in the ponderous trappings of phraseology, for a 
time could endure nothing else; but within the last few 
years a rapid improvement in this respect has taken place, 
and the public begin to perceive that they had been misled 
by those who had little else but words to give them: a vo- 
cabulary would supply all the materials for their effusions ; 
and if a thought now and then did creep in almost without 
the knowledge of the author, “ he thank’d his stars, for he 
was in good luck.” Were we disposed, we have not room 
here to discuss this subject further without excluding too 
much of the very valuable performance on our table, the 
author of which professes to supply two new .portions of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s “ Recluse,” one part of which, it will 
be recollected, was formed by “ The Excursion.” One of 
these new portions is called “ The Stranger,” and the other 
“The Flying Tailor:” they are both either dull exaggera- 
tions of peculiarities, or unhappy endeavours to be humor- 
ous, without the slightest understanding or relish of the 
admirable qualities of the author he tries to follow. Mr. 
seems to have a most acute sense for discovering singulari- 
ties, which others would pass by without observation ; pour 
les ordures il a des lumieres que les autres n’ont pas. Our 
readers may form a judgment of the whole by the following 
extract, which we assure them is the most favourable we 
could select. 





“ Here then we pause—and need no farther go ; 
We have reach'd the sea-mark of our utmost sail. 
Now let me trace the effect upon his mind 

Of this despised profession. Deem not thou,— 
O rashly deem not, that his boyish days 

Past at the shop-board, when the stripling bore 
With bashful feeling of apprenticeship 

The name of Tailor,—deem not that his soul 
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Derived no genial influence from a life, 
Which, although haply adverse in the main 
To the growth of intellect, and the excursive power, 
Yet in its ordinary forms possess'd 

A constant influence o’er his passing thouglits, 
Moulded his appetences and his will, 

And wrought out, by the work of sympathy, 
Between his bodily and mental form, 

Rare correspondence, wond’rous unity! 
Perfect— complete—and fading not away. 
While on his board cross-legg’d he used to sit, 
Shaping of various garments, to his mind 

An image rose of every character 

For whom each special artiele was framed,— 
Coat, waistcoat, breeches. So, at last, his soul 
Was like a storehouse, fill’d with images, 

By musing hours of solitude supplied. 

Nor did his ready fingers shape the cut 

Of villager’s uncouth habiliments 

With greater readiness, than did his mind 
Frame corresponding images of those 

Whose corporal measurement the neat-mark'd paper 
In many a mystic notch for aye retained. 
Hence, more than any man I ever knew, 

Did he possess the power intuitive 

Of diving into character. A pair 

Of breeches to his philosophic eye 

Were not what unto other folks they seem, 
Mere simple breeches, but in them he saw 
The symbol of the soul—mysterious, high 
Hieroglyphics! such as Egypt's Priest 

Adored upon the holy Pyramid, 

Vainly imagined tomb of monarchs old, 

But raised by wise philosophy, that sought 
By darkness to illumine, and to spread 
Knowledge by dim concealment—process high 
Of man’s imaginative, deathless soul.” 


The performances in which Mr. Sonthey is ridiculed, are 
entituled “ eter of Barnet,” and “ The Curse of the Lau- 
reate, Carmen Judiciale.’ We should like to hear our 
intelligent author explain the distinction he professes to 
have made between the productions of Mr. Wordsworth 
and Mr. Sonthers : that their styles are essentially different 

t, 


no man can doubt, but he has not found it; and “ Peter of 
Barnet” is just like “ The Stranger,” and “ The Stranger” 
just like “ Peter of Barnet.” It seems quite enough for 
him to tell his readers, in the table of contents, that the 
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compositions are meant to resemble the different authors, 
and they are to take the matter for granted. Were we to 
offer a piece of advice, we would recommend Mr. , if 
ever his work should come to a second edition, (not a very 
probable supposition to be sure,) that he should transpose 
some of the pieces, and christen them anew. In the Car- 
men J udiciale, the author of “* The Poetic Mirror” has with 
some fairness attacked the Laureate for the many boasts in- 
serted in his Nuptial Lay, and the repeated assertions of 
the indestructibility of the solid fabric of his fame : all the 
rest of this imitation is mere trash, and consists of a dull 
and unintelligible personification of the various publications 
of Mr. Southey. He is first represented pronouncing ter- 
rible execrations against critics, and storming Heaven with 
prayers for their confusion. 


« A laugh of scorn the welkin seem’d to rend, 
And by my side I saw a form serene ; 
‘ Thou bard of honour, virtue’s firmest friend,’ 
He said, ‘ canst thou thus fret? or dost thou ween 
That such a thing can work thy fame’s decay? 
Thou art no fading bloom—no flow’ret of a day! 


“« «When his o’erflowings of envenom’d spleen 
An undistinguish’d dunghill mass shall lie, 
The name of SouTHEY, like an evergreen, 
Shall spread, shall blow, and flourish to the sky ; 
To Milton and to Spencer next in fame, 
O’er all the world shall apnees thy laurell’d name.’” 


One of his eritical opponents is delivered over by the 
celestial powers to the vengeance of the infuriated bard, 
who ascends the throne of judgment. 


“ Gladly I mounted, for before that time 
Merit had crown’d me with unfading bays. 
Before me was brought in that man of ¢rime, 
Who with unblushing front his face did raise ; 
But when my royal laurel met his sight, 
He pointed with his thumb, and laugh’d with all his might. 


“« Maddening at impudence so thoroughbred, 
I rose from off my seat with frown severe, 
I shook my regal sceptre o’er his bead— 
* Hear, culprit, of thy crimes, and sentence hear! 
Thou void of principle! of rule! of ruth! 
Thou renegade from nature and from truth! 
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‘ «Thou bane of genius !—party’s sordid slave! 
Mistaken, perverse, crooked is thy mind! 
No humble son of merit thou wilt save; 
Truth, virtue, ne’er from thee did friendship find ; 
Aad while of freedom thou canst fume and rave, 
Of titles, party, wealth, thou art the cringing slave.’” 


We are tired of this book, and so very likely are our 
readers; but as we have noticed the imitations (we know 
not what else to call them, without a periphrase) of all the 
poets mentioned but Mr: Wilson, we will just give one 
specimen,—certainly no happier than those that have pre- 
ceded. The piece is named “ The Morning Star, or the 
Steam-Boat of Ulloa.” 


‘“« © beauteous thing! thou seem’st to me 
So full of love and harmony, 

That thou bestow’st a loveliness, 

A deeper, holier quietness, 

On the moonlight heaven, and ocean hoar, 
‘Than eye of Faith e’er viewed before. 
Through the still fount of tears and sighs, 
And human sensibilities, 

Well may the moon delight to shed 

Her softest radiance round that head, 

And mellow the coal and the ocean air, 
That lifts by fits her sable hair. 

These mild and melancholy eyes 

Are dear unto the starry skies, 

As the dim effusion of their rays 

Blends with the glimmering light that plays 
O’er the blue heavens, and snowy clouds, 
The cloud-like sails, and radiant shrouds. 


“ Fair creature! thou dost seem to be 
Some wandering spirit of the sea, 

That hither com’st, for one wild hour, 
With him thy sinless paramour, 

To watch while wearied sailors sleep, 

This beautiful phantom of the deep, 

That seem'd to rise with the rising Moon, — 
But the Queen of Night will be sinking soon! 
Then will you, like two breaking waves, 
Sink softly to your coral caves ! 

Or, noiseless as the falling dew, 

Melt into Heaven's delicious blue.” 


Excepting that this is a performance much inferior both 
in design and execution, we should have had little hesita- 
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tion in attributing it to the author of “ ‘I'he Bridal of Trier- 
maine,” in the preface to which are acknowledged various 
imitations of living poets, inserted in the Edinburgh An- 
nual Register for 1809, but in which the writer deprecates 
such burlesque productions as most of those before us.— 
Whoever be the writer, he is to be compassionated, not 
merely because he possesses very little originality himself, 
nor because he seems to dislike what is original in others, 
(though that certainly is a lamentable state of mind,) but 
because he has laid the foundation of destroying more than 
half his ea in literary pursuits, whether as an author 
orareader. It is obvious, that when a new poem is pub- 
lished, whether by Scott, Wordsworth, or by any other 
person, he sits down to the perusal of it, not with the ordi- 
nary desire of generous youth, to discover and applaud its 
beauties —those passages which form, as it were, the con- 
necting links of mind between the earthly and the heavenly 
—but to point out its faults and peculiarities: inverting the 
maxim, von equidem invideo, miror magis, and, like the 
bold personification of our early poet, turning all whole- 
some food into bitter poison by the mastication of the can- 
kered viper, envy. It is not our wish to deny that the 
author of * The Poetic Mirror” has talent; but he has yet 
to learn, that talent is never worse employed than in shew- 
ing that others have none. 





= —— 





Art. IIT.—1l. An Inquiry into the Laws of different Epi- 
demic Diseases, with the-view to determine the means of 
preserving Individuals and Communities from each. B 
Josep Apamws, M. D. author of Observations on Morbid 
Poisons, &c. 8vo. pp. 99. 

2. A Philoso;hical Treatise on the Hereditary Pecu- 
liarities of the Human Race, with Notes illustrative of the 
subject, particularly in Gout, Madness, and Scrofula. The 
second edition, with an Appendix on the Goitre and Cretins 
of the Alps and Pyrenees. By the same. 8vo. pp. 125. 


‘Tuese two tracts, particularly the former, a. been 


longer before the public than the time we generally con- 
sider sufficient to retain the interest of our readers, would 
have been unnoticed, but for the frequent inquiries we, in 
common with our brethren of the faculty, are perpetually 
encountering concerning the interesting questions alluded 
toin each. Scarcely do we enter the chamber of a patient in 
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fever without being asked whether “ it is catching.” To this 
question the first of these books affords a most ample reply 
in all its varieties and temptations. 

For the reasons before mentioned we shall do little more 
than enumerate the contents of each, adding a short extract 
to show the style in which it is executed. 

After an introduction, the principal merit of which Js a 
learned and perspicuous explanation of the terms endemic 
and epidemic, with the proper distinction between them, 
the author commences with those Epidemics the contagious 
nature of which is not yet ascertained, producing all the 
arguments on each side, and concluding with a general 
summary and his own opinion deduced from them, and 
from facts under his own observation. 

The next chapter is on the manner in which different 
Epidemics supersede each other. The third comprehends 
the contagious strictly so called. 

The succeeding chapters are directed to the means b 
which Epidemics may be exterminated, or their effect miti- 
gated. Under these heads a view is taken of all the qua- 
rantine laws and their probable effects. It is shown that 
those Epidemics which, like typhus fever, depend on an 
atmosphere deteriorated by disease and poverty, can only 
be lessened or exterminated by an improvement in the 
manners and condition of the labouring class, and a consi- 
deration of this subject seems to have suggested to the 
author the first proposal we have met with of those Saving 
Banks, which are becoming so popular, and which, we 
trust, will ultimately prove so beneficial. 

In order to preserve the chain of reasoning more entire, 
a considerable number of facts and arguments are reserved 
for the notes at the end. These make a set of essays 
of themselves. This arrangement very much lessens the 
labour of the reader, by rendering the reasoning less com- 
plicated, and producing a new interest in the Notes from a 
previous general knowledge of the subject. 

The following are the contents of the notes, 


* On the various kinds of Leprosy. 

On the Sweating Sickness. 

On the terms Endemic and Epidemic. 

On the supposed Contagion of Jail Fever. 

On the Danger and Uncertainty of receiving it from various 
Sources. 

The Mahomedans do not trust to Predestination for their Security 
from the Plague. 
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Plague of Marseilles. 

Plague of Marseilles began and declined at the usual Seasons. 

Progress of Scarlet Fever at Ackworth School. 

Authorities to show that the Physicians sanctioned the Opinion of 
the necessary Universality of Smail-Pox. 

On Dr. Haygarth's Correspondence.” 


An appendix follows, containing the author’s corres- 
pondence with the College of Physicians, and also his 
proposed benefit club for the metropolis. This we shall 
transcribe ; for, though not without some exceptions, we 
conceive it may serve asa model for any part of the United 


Kingdom. 


“ After the frequent notice how much the extermination of in- 
fectious atmosphere depends on the meliorated condition of the la- 
bouring class, I cannot conclude without offering the following 
hints to the better judgment of others. 

“ The present benefit clubs among the labouring class, seem to 
have arisen from a conscious incapacity in the character of our 
countrymen to take the charge of their own money. Hence the 
necessity of forming a fund which they can only touch under sick- 
ness. The same feeling cannot but extend to the period of old age, 
or even to the uncertainty of employment. ‘This spirit, which ought 
most of all to be fostered, has been the most abused. Flattermg 
schemes of improving their little capitals beyond what can be fairly 
accomplished, are perpetually held out to them, and sometimes end 
in the loss of the whole. The only plan that can be permanently 
useful must be completely within their comprehension, liable to no 
uncertainties, and by always keeping within their view the true value 
of money, induce economy in the management and diligence in the 
acquisition of it. : 

“ May not a Bank be established, ready to receive the smallest 
weekly contributions of such individuals, recommended by others, 
who shall be presently described. Every half year the balance 
should be struck, and iaterest for six months added to the creditor's 
side for the lowest balance which has ever appeared in the account 
during that period. That is, if a person has paid at first five 
pounds, and afterwards various sums, but has never drawn out 
more than those last sums, his lowest balance will be five pounds, 
and for that he shall have an interest of two shillings and sixpence 
added at the end of the six months, and a fair balance shell be 
struck, to show the full sum remaining in his name. If this sum 
is not diminished in the course of the succeeding six mouths, an 
interest of 24 per cent. per six months, shall be added to the ba- 
lance, whatever it may have been at the beginning of that half year. 
The same to be continued every succeeding six months. 

* Each individual must have a banker’s book, to which must be 
attached some check or indenture, understood by the clerk and 
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himself, and another understood by the clerk only. He should see 
the balance struck every six months, and sign it if he is capable. 

“In order to secure this compound interest, the balance in the 
office (reserving only a certain sum for contingencies) should be paid 
every morning into the Bank of England, who should appropriate 
an office for that purpose. As they would always have a balance, 
they should allow every week an ‘interest on the lowest balance 
from the beginning of that week, which should be added to the 
balance of the current week, and thus the compound interest be 
calculated from week to week. Asa further means of supporting 
such an establishment, 100 gentlemen of property, principally pro- 
prietors of large manufactories, should be invited to deposit one 
thousand pounds each; half of which they shall be at liberty to 
draw in any sums they may think proper, but never to leave a 
smaller balance than five hundred pounds. If they wish to with- 
draw the whole, they will be expected, but not required, to furnish 
the Bank with another customer on the same terms. 

“ That the smaller customers may be sensible of the advantage 
they derive from the establishment, without at the same time seem- 
ing to forfeit their independence, they shall be required to produce 
an introduction from one of the larger customers, before they are 
permitted to lodge their smaller sums weekly. 

“It is presumed that the weekly compound interest paid on these 
joint sums by the Bank of England, will be sufficient to defray the 
expences of this new Bank, as well as the half yearly compound 
interest to the smaller customers. 

“ The Bank of England it is true, will derive little or no profit, 
and a certain expense. But besides the gratification the governors 
and proprietors will derive from the services they are rendering the 
labouring class of society, in my opinion, that grand establishment 
will derive ample advantage from the general interest all tye Lon- 
doners will feel in supporting, or at least in submitting to their 
charter. It is not probable the Bank should ever feel any other 
danger than this jealousy; but should such a moment occur, no 
better security can be desired than the interest which would be felt 
by so numerous a body as the class of citizens, which compose 
their new customers. The loss, however, cannot be considerable 
to a company who are making hourly a compound interest. 

“ The bankers books kept by the smaller customers, should have 
prefixed to them a few aphorisms like the following, ‘The benetit 
arising from compound interest, ou sums however small, is greater 
than can be calculated beyond a certain number of years. The late 
learned Dr. Price discovered that a penny put out to compound 
interest at the birth of our Saviour, ae at this time produce a. 
sum equal to the worth of several globes of gold of the dimensions 
of the world we inhabit.’ 

«« «The calculation of money at simple interest is, that it doubles 
itself in 20 years; at compound interest, iu 14 years and a half, 
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that is, when the interest is only added to the capital once a year. 
If added every half year, the period of doubling must be still earlier.’ 

“* « When money doubles itself, the interest must equal the prin- 
cipal: therefore five pounds paid regularly every year, and receiv- 
ing compound interest, will at the end of fourteen years and a half, 
produce one hundred pounds. If the compound interest is added 
every half year, it will produce that sum earlier. Now five pounds 
a year is only two shillings a week, allowing two weeks deduction 
for Christmas.’ 

« «Three-pence a week from the birth of a child to its years of 
of apprenticeship, will produce more than thirteen pounds, which 
if it is not an apprentice fee, may at least serve to clothe a son, so 
as to make him appear respectable among his fellow apprentices or 
workmen; a shilling a week will in fourteen years and a half pro- 
duce fifty-two pounds, which if not employed in the mean while in 
the purchase of good tools or materials, may be reserved for a 
proper opportunity, and in a few years more assist a prudent son-in- 
law in beginning life.’ 

** « Many work people are employed only one half of the year; 
whatever they save during that period, may be working for them by 
producing interest. Whatever they are able to leave at the end of 
the dull half year, will be a certain productive stock gaining inte- 
rest, whilst more is added during the busy season.’ 

«« These are only the outlines of a plan, which is not to be con- 
sidered as entirely crude in the author's mind; but the subject 
cannot be matured without the assistance of others, accustomed to 
calculations and commercial transactions.” (p. 159.) 


The subject of Hereditary Diseases, though of so impor- 
tant a nature, is one that we do not know has been sys- 
tematically treated before. - We know not how to offer an 
abstract, every part depending so much on each other. 
There is moreover so much pains evidently taken’ to divest 
the text of all superfluous matter, that it would be impos- 
sible to give it in fewer words, the whole being contained 
in about thirty pages, by no meangclosely printed. The 
notes, as in the former work, occupy much the largest part 
of the book, and like them must be considered as distinct 
essays. We shall therefore transcribe the preface and a 
few notes. By these our readers will see the object of the 
whole, and judge of the manner in which it is executed. 


“ Two great sources of distress, much aggravated by the uncer- 
tainty in which they are involved, are the danger of contagion and 
the apprehension of hereditary diseases. ‘The former has often em- 
bittered the enjoyment of all that Providence has bestowed upon us, 
and even stifled the feelings of consanguinity, friendship, and love; 
the ill effects of the latter have been in proportion to the strength of 
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the moral feelings. The dread of being the cause of misery to 

terity, has prevailed over the most laudable attachment to a be- 
oved object; and a sense of duty has imposed celibaey on those 
who seemed by nature the best constituted for the duties of a 
parent ! 

** In these, as in many other highly important questions, men 
seem afraid of inquiring after the truth; cautions on cautions are 
multiplied, to conceal the skeleton in the closet, or te prevent its 
escape, till our very fears bring the object constantly before us, not 
in its real form, but multiplied into every possible shape, and mag- 
nified in all. 

“ Mr. Hunter, by instracting us in the means of ascertaining the 
laws of contagion, and the characters of morbid poisons, has re- 
lieved us from much of this uncertainty. I have endeavoured to 
continue his mode of research, and to elucidate his doctrines, not 
by a greater accuracy of expression, but by adopting, where it 
could be done, a more popular language. The opinion of the me- 
dical world has been so much in my favour, that I have only to re- 
gret the limited field in which I have been enabled to act as an in- 
terpreter to such an oracle. There are, however, suthcient docu- 
ments to prove, that neither time, industry, danger, expense, nor 
(what with most of us is greater than all) obloquy, ever arrested me 
in these professional inquiries. 

* Connected with them was one, the value of which I aecident- 
ally learned. Whilst Sir Joseph Banks did me the honour of pe- 
rusing one of my papers, I waited with some impatience to hear his 
objection to my remarks on the hereditary properties of diseases. 
As soon as I learned that the pause did not arise from any difference 
of opinion, I had no difficulty in determining to make a distinct 
Essay on what had hitherto been only incidentally noticed, 

“ On a discussion so new, some indulgence may be expected in 
the use of new terms, or rather in assigning to old terms, weanings 
more strictly appropriate. The work being intended for the general 
reader, every technical expression is carefully avoided; and in order 
that the attention may not be distracted from the chain of reason- 
ing, every thing not necessary to illustrate the doctrine is added, in 
the form of Notes, at the end. The Reader will readily account 
for, and it is hoped, pardon the unexpected length of one of them.” 
(p. v—vii.) 

“ NoTE 13, page 26.—‘ Madness, as well as gout, is never here- 
ditary but in susceptibility ; and those who have paid the greatest at- 
tention to the subject, must admit the two degrees of susceptibility.’ 

“ Cases of very early insanity are recorded, but they appear to 
me rather to come under the description of mental imbecility. This 
leads to one of the most difficult questions in physics; aud the more 
so, as it is scarcely possible to divest it of metaphysics; | mean a 
definition of matness. The great difficulty, however, in this, as in 
every other pathological inquiry, seems to arise from our attempting 
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too much. The shades of madness are so various, that few of us 
ean be said to be at all times free from it; and of this we are so 
sensible, that we perpetually accuse others, and even ourselves, of 
acting under the impression of madness. We must also admit, that 
there are few madmen who do not show a soundness of intellect on 
some occasions. That madness consists in reasoning well on false 
premises, is a definition sanctioned by high authority; but it seems 
to me, that in order to apply this doctrine, we must be previously 
acquainted with the character and external circumstances of the 
man. Fox and Pitt both reasoned well, and on the same premises, 
yet we accuse neither of madness, though each drew a different in- 
ference. If interest should-be suspected to have warped either, the 
same cannot be thought of Clarke and Lebnitz. 

«“ If I were to venture a definition of Madness, I should eall.it 
a reverie from which a person cannot be recovered It will thea be 
asked, What is a reverie? To this the general answer is, A.waking 
dream! What then is adream? If | must give au answer, I should 
say, That state of the body and mind, in which imagination passes 
for reality, the senses being at that time so torpid, as to require an 
unusually strong stimulus to produce any impression. The «mind, 
during sleep, seems to have no power of arrangement or combimation ; 
but from its activity, recalls certain impressions, in proportion as 
the torpid state of the animal is less complete. In a reverie, the 
mind is so entirely engaged in a single subject, that external objects 
exposed to the organs of the senses, produce no impression what- 
ever; or if any, those impressions are immediately associated with 
the subject in which the mind is engaged. In either of these con- 
ditions, a strong stimulus applied to the senses, brings the person 
to the clear perception of all the objects around him; the dream is 
found to have been a fallacy, and the train of thoughts during the 
reverie being now disturbed, external objects produce their full im- 
pression. 

“ In madness, the organs of the senses still retain their 
for impression, but no stimulus, however powerful, is sufficient te 
lessen the illusion under which the mind labours, 

“* After all, it may be difficult to distinguish such a state of 
mind from misguided enthusiasm ; if then, we require a definition 
which will include every shade, there seems no objection, to the 
proposition offered above, That madness is a reverie from which a 
person cannot be recovered. 

“ Nore 14, Page 27.—‘ For this purpose, the hereditary pecu- 
liarity should always be kept in oy the direction of the early 
studies, in the subsequent employment, Sc.’ 

“ This attention should not be confined to those in whom an 
hereditary susceptibility is suspected. For, as it has been fre+ 
quently hinted, wherever disease exists, there must have been sus- 
ceptibility to that disease, whether it existed in the parents or not: 
the same regard therefore is necessary in the management of all 
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young subjects, in whom we see strong marks of character at ari 
early period of life. The dangerous age with such is somewhat 
beyond that of puberty, when they first find themselves exposed to 
the busy world ; and from the attention they receive, at that inte- 
resting age, feel as if the eyes of all their acquaintance were 
directed towards them. In proportion to the delicacy of their feel- 
ings, and often to the strictness of their education, they become 
more sensibly alive to every impression. Perhaps this may be en- 
tering on the subject of education, which I shall leave to others. 
Those, however, who have paid the best attention to it, must have 
remarked, that though one general system may be sufficient, as 
there is a general similarity in the haman character; yet the plan 
should be varied, wherever we see any striking peculiarities in the 
progress of intellect, or the impulse of passion. The variety of 
character is so great, that it would be impossible to prescribe rules 
for all; but in our endeavours to repress forwardness, or give cou- 
rage to timidity, we shall gain no permanent advantage, without a 
strict adherence to truth. 

“* It will be a vain attempt to undervalue the attainments of the 
early genius, er to over-rate the proficiency of the dull: each will 
be sensible to his own standard ; and the only mode of checking the 
one, or encouraging the other, must be to remind each, that there 
is the same variety in the period at which the mind expands, as in 
that in which the growth of the body increases. Emulation, so 
much talked of, excepting where we can measure the capacities of 
the individuals, or have reason to suspect indolence in either, should 
rather be repressed than encouraged, as it is more frequently the 
parent of bad passions than of amiable affections. 

“ But it is the nearer approaches to perfect manhood that we 
have most to apprehend. The character, as well as the constitution, 
is then assuming a more permanent form, and must be watehed, in 
both sexes, with a degree of delicacy which cannot be defined, as 
it depends so much on the variety of character and the influence of 
early impression. 

“ Nore 15, Page 28.—‘ The more advanced climacterics in both 
sexes.” 

“* Diseases excited during the changes about the age of puberty 
are, for the most part, temporary. 1 have known even hereditary 
madness arise from this cause, and cease as the change was com- 
pleted, without returning for a long series of years; probably, the 
whole of life. But in the succeeding climacteric, the completion of 
manhood, the access of disease is usually attended with more per- 
manent consequences. Madness, the most incurable, and with the 
fewest lucid intervals, sometimes originates at that age. Mr. Has- 
lam has some very ingenious remarks on this subject.* 

“ I have not sufficient experience, to say whether madness occur- 





* Treatise op Madness, page 64 and 208, 
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ring at this age, if attended to as soon as suspected, could be 
cured, But, by the success I have met with in the early stages of 
epilepsy, under similar circumstances, | cannot help again urging 
the importance of watching the slightest alteration of character at 
that critical age.” 

lt was our good fortune many years since to be in the 
classes of the learned author of these works, when during 
two series of lectures he explained at length the theories he 
has thus presented in a convenient form to the profession 
and to the public; but we little expected that we should 
be called upon to recur to our own notes taken at that 
period, in order to hazard an opinion on subjects which we 
then listened to with a degree of pleasure, considerably 
heightened by our strong persuasion of their importance. 
We now observe with jatfsfaction that in these productions, 
to the scientific inquiries more peculiarly adapted to a 
circle of medical students, are added illustrations of a po- 
pular description. With this assistance the statesman and 
the philanthropist, who destitute of professional knowledge, 
from the duties of his situation, or the benignity of his 
heart may be so disposed, will be enabled to correct the 
abuses and improve the advantages of the public insti- 
tutions that are established for the relief of afflicted hu- 
manity. 

The subjects of these works are both indirectly and di- 
rectly connected with the early pursuits of the author. 
Before he was so generally known in the practice of his pro- 
fession, he published ‘“ Observations on Morbid Poisons, 
Chronic and Acute;” and.in 1807, delayed only by his 
absence from England, appeared a second edition, on a 
larger scale, including Diseases which, although not strictly 
originating in Morbid Poisons, are coe | deemed to be 
contagious, but which the Doctor was satisfied were not of 
that character. The latter inquiry is resumed in the first of 
the publications, which gives the title to this article, and 
in the second Hereditary Diseases are considered, that (if 
not in the judicious treatise of Mercatus, which appeared in 
the 17th century,) have never been systematically examined. 

We cannot take our leave without mentioning that re 
has alleged it to be the intention of the author to publish 
an improved edition of the whole, or a part, of the late 
John Hunter’s works ; in which a refutation is tobe given 
of some calumnious mistatements, and the ambiguity is to 
be removed as to some opinions insufficiently ex lained. 
We hope that such a design is seriously entertained by the 
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Doctor, because we are acquainted with no professional 
man who enjoyed so many personal opportunities of ac- 
Getting an accurate knowledge of the sentiments of Mr. 
unter, and because the luminous exposition of his own 
ideas in writing, was not among the attainments of that 
indefatigable and ingenious physiologist. Profundity is 
sometimes obscure if “ Shallows are always clear.” 


| <_ _— 


Arr. 1V.—A Garland for the Grave of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. By Cuarves Paituips, Esq. Barrister at 
Law. “Sepulcrum floribus ornare.”—Cic. London, 
for N. Hailes, 1816. 8vo. pp. 15. 


Tuas little pamphlet is by Mr. Phillips, the Irish Orator, 
as he is termed in this country, and whose claim to the title 
is derived from a speech or two, delivered at the Dublin 
bar, and printed in London. It is not necessary here to 
dwell much on the distinction between an orator and an 
Trish orator, more especially as the regretted subject of the 
poem before us, and his panegyrist, will aptly illustrate 
the difference. Mr. Sheridan was an Orator and an Irish- 
man, and Mr. Phillips is an Jrish Orator. When, there- 
fore, the latter gentleman receives the appellation of an 
Irish Orator, it must not be understood that those who do 
him the favour (if indeed it be any) to apply it, are raising 
him to a level with the numerous eloquent men the sister 
island has produced; on the contrary, it is obvious that 
they are rather paying him a bad compliment, and imply- 
ing that his qualifications (or, more properly, his pHa - 
fications) are such as to preclude the possibility of his ever 
making even a distant approach to their acknowledged ex- 
cellence. 

Certain it is, that Mr. Phillips is not looked upon asa 
rophet in his own country, half so much as he is consi- 
ered an oracle in this ; for his sixpenny speeches, distributed 

so freely in England, have attracted but little attention in 
ireland, The truth is, that there, not only all the advocates 
are speech-makers, but they are so because all have the 
opportunity of making speeches; for by the practice in lre- 
land, even at Nisi-prius, more than one counsel is heard 
upon each side of a cause, and they have besides the privi- 
lege of practising in all the courts, both of law and equity. 
It is true, that comparatively few of these addresses are 
blished at all, and still fewer exported to England; but 
r. Phillips has found that speeches are a very merchant- 
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able commodity, and he has speculated as extensively as 
his capital would allow : the value of the article is of little 
consequence to him, as long as it pleases his buyers, and, 
like those who trade to the Guinea cvast, he barters his 
beads, looking-glasses, and gewgaws, for ingots and gold- 
dust. We would not be understood as denying that he has 
some talent, but it is of the commonest school-boy sort, 
and, like most men of his stamp, he takes all imaginable 
pore to convince people that he has a great deal more than 

e really possesses. We do not blame him for so doing, 
but we say, that that circumstanee alone is demonstrative 
of the true estimation in which he ought to be held: con- 
scium evasi diem has been, and always will be, the motto of 
true genius. 

Mr. Phillips seems to set his opinion in opposition to the 
often-quoted authority of the ancient orator, who said, that 
action was to his art what life is to the body, for Mr. Phillips 
places his great reliance upon words; they are the first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth requisites of his speeches; ideas are 
quite of secondary importance. Irish oratory (or we should 
rather say, the oratory of Irishmen) has generally been 
distinguished for a gaudy superabundance of flowers, an 
oppressive load of metaphors, and a cataract of language, 
as endless as it was violent: its strength and weight often 
defeat themselves, as Arthur overcame his huge antagonist, 
because the giant struck his massive club so deep into the 
ground that he could not again lift it. But Mr. Phillips is 
not in reality an orator even of this class, forming our opi- 
nion from what he has published: it is true that he affects 
all the freedom and all the faults of the eloquence usually 
attributed to his countrymen, but we are much mistaken if 
he possess any one of them as spontaneous ebullitions. 
Those who examine even superficially the figures he intro- 
duces with so much preparation, cannot fail to remark, that 
they are laborious and highly-wrought productions; like 
polished steel, fabricated from the rude and shapeless 
masses of ore, not like native gold, dug from a rich mine 
in all its brightness and beauty, to which the operations of 
low mechanics can only add impurity and alloy. Mr, Phil- 
lips is most frequently verbose without energy, and ponder- 
ous without force—vis, nec verbis nec rebus inest, and he 
possesses no discretion lest 


“* Impediat verbis lassas onerantibus aures,” 


but he goes on, sentence after sentence, heaping Pelion 
Crit. Rev. Vou. IV. Nov. 1816. $ 
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upon Ossa,—not thereby ascending one step nearer heaven, 
but by the weight of his masses sinking deeper towards the 
bathos of its antipode. Such a style must be always ac- 
quired and artificial, at least in the first instance; and Mr. 
Phillips has yet to learn, that simplicity forms a most im- 
portant part of eloquence, and that its place cannot be sup- 
plied bulldtis nugis. 

We have made these remarks, partly because what we 
have said of his speeches applies in a degree to Mr. Phillips's 
poetry, and partly because we have heard from good autho- 
rity that he intends to try his talents at the English bar; 
for, as we said before, his countrymen do not hold him in 
the same estimation as some of that class in England who 
are in the habit of reading the sixpenny pamphlets of trials 
at the Old Bailey, and productions of a similar price and 
quality. We cannot flatter him with much hope of suecess 
in this experiment: he can only practise in the King’s 
Bench: and we think we see Lord Ellenborough, while 
Mr. Phillips is delivering one of his unmeaning got-by-heart 
flourishes, (that insult a jury by an avowed ettempt to mis- 
lead them, without power on the part of the orator to move 
any thing but his own arms,) fidgetting from side to side— 


first half-smiling in derision, then rising from his seat, and 
looking down in mingled compassion and anger; and at 
length, the latter prevailing, bursting out upon the self- 
deluded advocate, (to ones an expression of his Lord- 


ship’s own,) * Really sue 
metaphorical.” 

This “ Garland for the Grave of Sheridan,” is intro- 
duced by an address to the reader, in which the author 
says, that “ the a in his own eyes exceedingly im- 
potent, has been obtruded on the public by the importunate 
partiality of friends ;” an ordinary expedient, and as ordi- 
nary an affectation of diffidence.—Some ingenious authors 
have employed themselves in pointing out under what cir- 
cumstances a certain modification of falsehood, vulgarly 
called a white lie, may he pardoned; and one situation they 
have fixed upon is that ofan author, and especially a youn 
one, whio is allowed to assign a false reason that his wal 
is * obtruded upon the public.” If in truth “the attempt 
be in his own eyes exceedingly impotent,” his obligations 
for importunate and unfortunate partiality are not ve 
heavy ; and without the illiberal construction of the Frenc 
satirist, that 


Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui l'admire, 


people should not venture to be 
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it generally happens that a writer thinks so well of his own 
labours, that he mistakes the kind forbearance for the “ im- 
portunate partiality of friends.’ Mr. Phillips had, how- 
ever, another, and we apprehend, a more powerful and 
prudent inducement, for an explanation of which we refer 
to his publisher. Before we proceed to enable our readers 
to judge of what flowers this garland is composed, we will 
quote a passage from the prose introduction, the band by 
which they are united. 


“ The death of Mr. Sheridan has naturally enough excited no 
ordinary interest in the country which he had selected as the sphere 
of his action. Few men, perhaps, can ever excite so much, and 
the reason is obvious: there are very few gifted with such a variet 
of powers, and of course capable of creating such varied and unt- 
versal enjoyment. In some individual talent he might have been 
excelled by many, but whoever possessed so transcendant a combi- 
nation? What scene did not his life illumine! What circle has not 
his loss eclipsed! Another Burke may chain the senate—another 
Shakspeare crowd the theatre—another Curran fascinate the board 
—another Moore enchant the fancy, or another Hampden vindieate 
the land—but where shall we behold their bright varieties again 
combined, concentrating, as it were, their several lights in one re- 
fulgent orb, that left no cloud untinged—no charm uncreated? Far 
am I from the vanity of conveying that the simple wreath whieh I 
have woven to his memory can do any justice either to his merits, or 
even to my own feelings: it is the offering rather of affection than 
of justice; culled from the wild mountains of the unhappy island 
which seeemed to give him at once both his birth and his character. 
Who is there that has studied Sheridan without recognizing the hu- 
man epitome of Ireland? Who is there that has not traced the same 
strange and peculiar characteristics ?—the careless magniticence— 
the burning passion—the enchanting eloquence—the ready wit—the 
generous devotion—the prompt and thoughtless prodigality of self, 
that fling their alternate shade and sunshine over the uncultured 
loveliness of her landscape. Alas! too strikingly has the resem- 
blance closed; and to the indelible disgrace of those who have de- 
serted both, the noble heart that offered all its treasures at the 
shrine of friendship, has been suffered to perish in unpitied penury, 
But this is a subject from which I must pass away: I cannot write 
en it without danger, for, thank God, I cannot think on it without 
indignation. 


This is the merest rant that ever was penned, though in- 
tended by the author as a specimen of that “ enchanting 
eloquence, burning passion, generous devotion,” &c. &e. 
which he would attribute to his own country, to the exclu- 
sion of all the rest of the world Such is the mode adopted 
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by Jrish orators, like Mr. Phillips, to “ ring out a panegyrie 
on themselves ;”’ for all the time they are exclaiming, ** Oh, 
Ireland! my green isle! land of my fathers! land of gene- 
rosity, benignity, eloquence !” &c. they are in truth silently 
imputing to themselves individually all these fine qualities. 
Then, as to the author’s indignation that Sheridan had been 
“¢ suffered to perish in unpitied poverty,” is it not stuff and 
affectation, unless indeed he be indignant that a man who 
might have lived and died in affllueuce, squandered away 
his substance in riot and luxury. We do not wish to de- 
tract an iota from all the great merits of Sheridan: we allow 
him wit, eloquence, poetry, and almost every delightful ac- 
complishment; but we do not allow that he was the best man 
that ever lived; on the contrary, his life and its termination 
will again exemplify the old saw on which Dr. Johnson has 
so much enlarged, that without moral virtue, menta! power 
is more than a vain, it is a dangerous gift; and the more 
so, when by undiscriminating eulogists it is held up to un- 
bounded admiration. If Sheridan died poor, he has only 
himself to blame; and if he died friendless, it was not be- 
cause his friends neglected him, but because he forsook his 
friends: Mr. Phillips’s indignation, therefore, (if indeed he 
feel it) may be somewhat cooled by an attention to facts, 
which will instruct him, in this case at least, not to libel 
the living for the sake of excusing the dead. 

The first flower of this Garland is common enough, and 
may be found in every field of poetry, the more plentifully 
sprinkled in proportion to the poverty of the soil; and as 
no names are given to these flowers, we shall entitle some 
of them as we proceed: the first we call the king-cup. 


** No—shed not a tear upon Sheridan's tomb, 

The moment for sorrow is o'er; 

Pale Poverty’s cloud, or lugratitude’s gloom, 
Can darken that Spirit no more! 

He is gone to the Augels that lent him their lyre; 

He is gone to the world whence he borrow’d his fire ; 

And the brightest and best of the heavenly choir 
The welcome of Paradise pour.” 


This is very complimentary, but quite as contradictory ; 
the more cause we have for sorrow, the less we are to 
grieve—‘the moment for sorrow is o’er.” To talk of “in- 
grati(ude’s gloom,” is absolute cant, unless it mean Sheri- 
dan’s ingratitude to Heaven in “ laying waste his powers,” 
Next we haye the passion flower in full bloom. 
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“ But over that tomb let proud triumph arise, 
And peal the high anthem of joy to the skies ; 
For he lived ‘mid corruption, yet cloudless his name ; 
For he died without wealth—save the wealth of his fame: 
With the gem of his genius he brightened the throne, 
But held the rich brilliant of Honour his own. 
The tongue of the Senate—the life of the Board— 
Now Revelry lauded—now Wisdom adored — 
Till Sense bowed abashed to the bondage of Soul, 
And Reason drank pearls dissolved in the bowl! 
Uh! who shall describe him 1—the Wit and the Sage— 
The heart of the People—the glass of the Stage, 
The Dramatist—Orator—Bard of the Age! 
Oh! who can depict the diversified ray 
That illumines the diamond, and heralds the day ; 
That flings its bright veil o'er the blushes of Even, 
And blends in the rainbow the riches of Heaven? 
Such alone may describe all his beauties combined, 
That fire of his fancy—that blossom of mind, 
That union of talents, so rare, so refined, 
That Echo grew mute at the spell of his tongue; 
That Envy, enchanted, applauded his song; 
That Ignorance worshipp'd the path which he trod ; 
And Heraldry owned the high patent of God! 


What does the author mean by such lines as 


‘* Till Sense bowed abashed to the bondage of soul, 
And Reason drank pearls dissolved in the bow! ;” 


unless that after dinner, as usual, the whole party lost their 
sense and reason. “ That echo grew mute at the spell 
of his tongue” was happy in the poet who first used it, 
but Mr. Phillips is only about the tenth transmitter of it. 
To this succeeds the sun-flower, where Sheridan is com- 
pared to “the glorious god of parting day.” A little 
further on we have the very novel question from Hamlet 
“ where shall we look on his likeness again?” The “ take 
him for all in all,” was explained in the introduction, 
where we were told that all in all he was very like Ireland; 
that Ireland was very like her sons—wild, eloquent, gene- 
rous, and so forth; and that the author was one of those 
sons. We pass over what is said of the dramatic talents of 
Sheridan, 

“ Whose streams of liquid diamond rolled 

Their orient rill o'er sands of gold, &c.” 


as well as some more praise of “ Oceau’s pure imperial 
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gem,” meaning Ireland, and proceed to the seventh flower 
of the garland, which may be likened to one of the roses 
mentioned by Arioste, which planted at the side of a still 
lake, surveyed with delight its beauties reflected on the 
water; or it may be more aptly called the Narcissus, for 
the author seems here not a little in love with himself. He 
has previously asked some imaginary being if it recollects 
what Sheridan accomplished for India, and what for Ireland, 
when it was threatened with invasion, which brings the 
author, very naturally in his own mind, to speak of him- 
self, whom he thus, as we imagine, addresses : 


“ But chiefly thou—did’st thou forget 
The great, incalculable debt 
Incurred by thee, 
When for thy sake, almost alone, 
He made thy doubtful cause his own ; 
Till robed in light thy errors shone— 
The light of his idolatry ! 
Didst thou forget the fairy hours 
When, low in pleasure’s wanton bowers, 
Devote to Sense you lay; 
How, ‘neath his mind’s creative ray, 
O’er every fault there sprung such flowers, 
All wrath was charmed away! 
Did’st thou forget the hallowed tone 
That lent thee wisdom—not thine own—- 
The counsel sage—the soul of fire, 
That beamed away each dim desire, 
And gave thy darkness, day! 
And could'st thou—at his awful end 
Forget thine own—thine ‘early friend?” (p. 13—14. 


What were the obligations of Mr. Phillip’s to Mr. Sheridan 
of course we do not precisely know, nor what was “ the 
doubtful cause he made his own :” the two succeeding lines 
would lead us to fancy that he had formerly converted our 
author from the Catholic to the Protestant faith; but we 
were not aware that he was in the habit of making reli- 
gious, however successful his eloquence might be in making 
er proselytes. We did not think also that he had 

n exactly the person to lead a young man from “ plea- 
sure’s wanton bower,” an uncommon favour it seems he 
did Mr. Phillips, as well indeed as in “ lending him wis- 
dom,” “ a soul of fire,” and “ beaming away his darkness,” 
Having derived so much benefit from him, it would have 
been indeed ungrateful if Mr. Phillips had forgotten, when 
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he was dead, to make the return contained in this Garland, 
After all, Mr. Phillips may not allude to himself; but if he 
do not, the passage is not very easily explained. The piece 
is concluded by a joint compliment to Mrs. Sheridan and 
to Mr, Samuel Rogers, the banker and bard, (to whom the 
poem is inscribed) and a parting farewell to the spirit of 
Sheridan. 


“ Yet, wounded spirit—not unwept, on thee 
Shower’d the sharp arrows of adversity, 
E’en in its darkest hour, ’twas thine to prove 
The rare consistency of woman’s love. 
Oh love, how rare! that shunning fortune’s day, 
Reserves for sorrow’s night its /unar ray! 
Nor did the kindred Bard, to ‘ memory’ dear, 
Refuse the precious balm of friendship’s tear : 
Celestial tear! to angel guardians given, 
Gemm'd in its fall, and carrie) back to heaven, 


Farewell—farewell, bright spirit of the sky! 

Star of green Erin’s glorious galaxy ! 

Others may boast the treasures of an age, 

When want of crime is want of patronage : 

In happier times, if e’er a better fate 

Should raise thy country to her aucient state ; 

When with a throbbing heart she shall survey 

The friends and glories of her wintry day ; 

Genius shall proudly point her patriot’s tomb, 

And in their blended tears thy laurels bloom.” (p. 15.) 


The first of these concluding flowers may be termed a 
creeper, and the last very appropriately a pensey or pansys 
with which it was the custom formerly to finish a garland; 

« And the last of the wreath shall a pansy be call’d.” 


We are not unwilling to acknowledge that in the passages: 
above quoted may be found some harmonious and welle 
turned lines, but they are generally inflated and sprucely 
affected—all is effort—a struggle on the part of the writer 
to say something fine, not something natural: the grief is 
not genuine, but appears as artificial as the flowers that 
compose the Garland, which have none of the morning 
freshness and fragrance that ought to belong to them; no 
dewy tears upon their leaves, but such as the factitious 
author has taken great pains to sprinkle. 
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Ant. V.—Sur T Origine de la Langue Grecque vulgaire, et 
sur les avantages que l'on peut retirer de son Etude ; Dis- 
cours prononcé d Vouverture d'un Cours de Grec moderne, 
a l' Ecole Royale et Spéciale des Langues Orientales vi- 
vantes pres la Bibliothéque du Roi. Par M. Hass, 1816. 


Turee ages are usually distinguished of the Greek tongue: 
the first terminates with the removal of the seat of the 
Roman Empire to Constantinople, the second with the 
eapture of the same city by the Turks, and the third is now 
in progress, if we may not be allowed to close it with the 
improvements that occurred in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and which have never since been abandoned. It was 
surely enough that for three hundred years this powerful 
and harmonious Janguage should by savage conquerors 
have been exposed to distortion and abasement, and every 
friend to literature will hail the+ime when any attempt 
was made to rescue it from this vassalage and degradation. 
At the period we have just named a vartety of circumstances 
concurred to induce the modern Greeks to attend diligently 
to their native tongue. A part of their territory had been 
enriched by commerce, elsewhere ease and comparative 
liberty were enjoyed under the governments of Moldavia 
and Walachia (the Dacia of the ancients), and these coun- 
tries soon partook of the general impulse given to science 
and literature in the more western regions of Europe. 
Before the amelioration we are referring to commenced, 
the mass of the people was satisfied with exercising the 
faculty of speech unassisted by the written characters, ‘and 
meagan submitted to the mandates of the Turkish po- 
icy which did not allow any of the dependents of the 
empire to apply themselves to the arts and sciences. Thus 
situated, very few books had been written in the language, 
some catechisms and other formule excepted, which had 
been translated into modern Greek by the Latin missiona- 
ries; and such had been the condition of things, with a few 
honourable exceptions, from the final subversion of the 
Roman government, by the Ottoman power, to the year 
1750, when the favourable alteration, to which we have 
alluded, arose from an endeavour on the part of the learned 
of the country to restore the resemblance of their native 
tongue as nearly as possible to the original Greek, and 
this object was pursued with judgment and assiduity ; but in 
course the success must have been regulated by the degree 
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of acquaintance .the . several writers possessed with . the 
grace, force, and precision of their model. 

Before we enter on the work itself it may be proper to 
observe, that the author, although sub-librarian to the 
Royal Library, under the government of the Bourbons, 
passes unnoticed a circumstance which we should have 
thought he would have assiduously drawn forth for public 
observation. A school was a few years since established at 
Hecatonesi for the education of the Greek youth, which 
the Turks, either guided by more humane principles, or 
too indolent to interpose, left undisturbed. General Se 
bastiani, in the course of his military engagements, heard 
of this establishment, and in the name of his imperial 
master, ordered that it should be suppressed! Thus were 
Christians found to be more hostile to the arts than Maho- 
metans ; and those who recollect the audacious pretensions 
of Napoleon to the patronage of the liberal sciences in the 
capital of his dominions, will, by this interference for their 
discouragement on the native soil of genius, know how to 
os. his sincerity. To render the illusion more com- 
plete in Paris, in 1815, a year after the introduction of the 
French at Corfu, an institution was formed called the 
Ionian Academy, respecting which a prospectus was pub- 
lished, dated in the manner of the time—Corcyra, the first 
year of the 647th Olympiad. Here a Dr. Mavromati was 
employed to deliver lectures, and prizes in the iron coin of 
Lacedemon were to be conferred for the best originals, or 
translations, in the Romaic language. 

M. Hase, in his exordium, adverts to the perfection of 
the original of the modern Greek, and the mortification 
every scholar must feel at the ruin in which it must now be 
contemplated. ‘* He seems to wander,” says the author, 
* among the shattered remains of a splendid edifice, the 
construction of which once excited the admiration of the 
world, and he is sensible to all the vexation that results 
from the view of its present abasement by the operation of 
time, accelerated by the licentiousness of barbarism.” We 
must all lament the corruption of the most perfect idiom b 
which human thought was ever exhibited ; abounding wit 
that richness of expression, melody of cadence, felicity of 
arrangement, and facility of inversion, which yield an in- 
finite variety, and a ready adaptation to all the sentiments 
of the mind, and all the impulses of the passions. The 
author explains his plan in these terms : 


*« Si l'on pouvoit suivre pas a pas la dégradation du Gree ancien, 
Crit. Rev. Vor. LV. Nov. 1816. 3 R 
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faire voir a quelle époque précise, a la suite de quelles événemens 
telle locution, telle tournure nouvelle s’y est introduite ; si l'on pou- 
voit montrer par quelles marches les expressions modernes ont peu-a- 
peu remplace celles de l'antiquité; ces considérations offriroient 
peut-étre la méthode la plus sire de connoitre en detail la grande 
révolution, qui s'est opérée dans les esprits pendant le moyen Age, 
et a changé moins encore la face de la Gréce, que celle du monde 
entier. Les bornes qui me sont prescrites ne me permettent pas de 
présenter & vos yeux un tableau si vaste. J'essayerai seulement 
d'indiquer ici, ce que j’aurai occasion de développer dans la suite ; 
et je me bornerai @ vous soumettre quelques reflexions sur la nais- 
sance, les revolutions et le caractére du Gree moderne, ainsi que sur 
les avantages que l’on peu retirer de son étude.” 


“ If,” he continues, “it were in the nature of things 
that any language should be preserved from change during 
a succession of ages, by foul red all admixture with the 
exotic materials by which it is surrounded, the Greek 
would deserve a preference for such an exemption: it 
would be entitled to the privilege assigned to certain 
streams, by the fancy of the poets, which pass through the 
ocean without being impregnated with its bitter ingredients 
and impurities.” 

‘“« Au sein furieux d’ Amphitrite étonnée, 
Un chrystal toujours pur et des flots toujours clairs, 
Que ne corrompt jamais l'amertume des mers.” 

There were circumstances that led to the hope of the 
long duration of this language in its pristine purity. At 
the time of the irruption of the barbarians, when the Latin 
was combined with the Celtic, the Greek was still pre- 
served, and after Constantine had removed the seat of 
empire to Thrace, it was spoken at the Byzantine Court, 
throughout the capital, and by the more polished amon 
the people of the provinces; and if it were not ta 
in its original simplicity, it had at that period undergone 
no remarkable variation either in the syntax or general 
construction. It must be admitted, however, even in those 
early days, that such was not its comparative purity among 
the inferior classes of society; and perhaps the more a 
nation is civilized, the more conspicuous is the difference 
between the language of the upper and lower orders of the 
same community. ‘The dialect employed by the latter was 
what the Greek writers, subsequent to the sixth century, 
have denominated “ xown, Inuddnc, a@rs idiwrinn dradexros.””* 





* The expression in the work is Badexro¢ instead of Siadsx7o¢, and we have 
ventured to make the alteration, because, after consulting Ducange and 
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During the crusades, foreign and barbarous nations, 
breaking down the barriers of the empire, penetrated even 
to the capital, and so far corrupted the language that vo- 
luminous glossaries have become necessary to interpret a 

reat number of words, Arabic, Turkish, Sclavonic, Latin, 

talian, &c. which have been blended with the Greek. 
Notwithstanding these occurrences, the original purity was 
in some degree for a long period preserved at the court, 
and was taught in the collegiate institutions; so that the 
Jast spark was not finally extinguished until the Ottomans 
descending on Asia and Europe like an impetuous torrent, 
the blaze of genius finally expired. 

The author in the sequel examines into the present state 
of the modern Greek. 


“ L’altération que le Grec vulgaire a subie, porte principalement 
sur la terminaison de quelques noms, et de quelques verbes, qu'il 
ne sera pas trés-aisé de ramener si tht a leur état primitif. On aura 
moins de difficulté 4 reméttre en usage les expressions qui se trou- 
voient dans le Grec ancien, et qui ont été abandonées depuis; il 
sera également facile de bannir de la langue beaucoup de mots 
étrangers que le contact avec les Musulmans, et les Francs y a in- 
troduits.” 


In Brerewood’s Inquiries ey - the Diversity of Lan- 


guage, &c. (London, 1622), we have pointed out four 
principal sources of corruption: the mutilation or the 
abridgment of particular words—the contraction (or com- 
paction as he calls it) of several terms into a single word— 
the confusion in the orthoepy as to vowels and diphthongs— 
and the errors of accentuation : he adds that “ the difference 
is become so great between the present and the ancient 
Greeke, that their liturgie which is yet read in the ancient 
Greeke tongue, namely that of Basil on the Sabbaths, and 
solemne daies, and that of Chrysostome on common daies, 
is not understood (or but little of it,) by the vulgar people.” 
It should be observed, that the publication from which we 
have made this extract, is dated about 130 years before the 
time when the restoration of the modern Greek was at- 
tempted. 

There isa great deal of interesting information on the 
modern Greek in the Journey through Albania, by Mr. 





other Glossaries of the modern Greek, we can find no such term as the 
former. The mistake we are rather inclined to attribute to the printer, and 
especially as the familiar abridgment of ha, if carelessly made iv the ma- 
nuscript, very much resembles the beta bere used. 
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Hobhouse,* and with numerous specimens in the — 
from Cantemir, Miletius, Miniati, and others; and his ac- 
count has this advantage, that the information is brought 
down to the present time, his excursion being in the years 
1809 and 1810. Of the Romaic pronunciation he observes, 
that “ no other rule is required than a strict observance of 
the accents, the presence or absence of which determines 
what we call the quantity of the syllable in modern Greek.” 
To prevent confusion, it should be noticed, that the three 
accents employed have the same power, and are not, of 
course, therefore to be distinguished from each other in the 
recital either of verse or prose. The use of the aspirate, 
and of the long vowels, is obsolete. 

Mr. Hase concludes with shewing the utility of the acqui- 
sition of the modern Greek. It is necessary, he says, to 
all those who visit the early seats of art and science, and to 
whom the most perfect knowledge of the ancient language 
would be of little comparative assistance: it is convenient, 
as the acquaintance with the modern would greatly facilitate 
the knowledge of the original : through this channel abun- 
dant information on the state of the middle ages, the Cru- 
sades, the affairs of the people in the South of Europe, the 
origin of the Turks and Russians, and of the nations on 
the banks of the Danube and the shores of the Euxine, is 
to be obtained. 

The author further explains the benefit that may be de- 
rived from the perusal of the Greek Fathers, who, in his 
— have rivalled in eloquence the most distinguished 

ilosopher and orator of ancient times. He mentions the 
importance of the works in this language on botany, medi- 
cine, chemistry,t music, natural history, and mathematics, 
and distinguishes some of the most eminent writers in these 
departments, whose works are little known from the igno- 
rance of the language. ‘Ihe Hellenist, he observes, will 
by this study be enabled to pursue his inquiries into the 
etymology and syntax of the ancient language; and one 
principal purpose with modern scholars will be readily ac- 
complished by it,—the detection of the errors which the 





* Vide Crit. Rev. Vol. IV. of the Fourth Series, p. 649—653. 

+t The body of the Greek Chemists, composed by the monks and other 
learned persons of Alexandria, and continued at Constantinople after the 
taking of the city, is in the great libraries of the Vatican, the Escurial, 
Milan, Venice, and Paris. The copy of the latter, Mr. Hobhouse says, 
was compiled by Theodore Pelican, a monk of Corfu, in 1478; and he 
considers it to be as early a specimen of the Romaic as the translation from 
Boccacio or the Belisarius. 
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derivative has occasioned in the records from the original, 
and the more correct restoration of the text. He concludes 
with pointing out the utility that will be acquired from the 
same source in the collation of manuscripts; a laborious 
department, which so largely contributed in the last cen- 
tury to the advancement of literature. 

There are some views of the utility of this branch of 
study which have escaped the observation of the author; 
and it has been doubted if it would be beneficial at all to 
transmute the modern into the ancient Greek, and if it be 
not advisable to cultivate in preference the improvement of 
the modern in its present form. The Italian differs more 
from its original than the Romaic, and yet it is thought 
that the variation is “ amply compensated by the new beau- 
ties which it acquired in its subsequent refinement.” Dr. 
Johnson considered the existing language to be competent 
to the purposes of life; and that few ideas need be lost to 
the modern Greek for the want of proper expressions 
to convey them. It is admitted, that those will despise 
the tongue as now spoken, who measure it with the 
ancient; but perhaps the fair way of considering the value 
of the Romaic is not by comparing it with the Greek, but 
by ascertaining its use, in the form in which it now appears, 
for the common purpose for which all language is given. 
The purity of the Romaic is of less consequence than its 
utiliry and efficacy. It is justly remarked, that the great 
fault of the present Janguage is not in the structure or 
idiom, but in the orthoepy, which involving in one com- 
mon sound (and that the weak sound of the English e) not 
only three of its vowels, but three of its yearn a. to an 
unpractised ear the comprehension of the spoken language 
is extremely difficult. 

In whatever way the improvement of the Romaic may 
be best conducted, we cannot avoid observing, that to Mr. 
Hase and the Court of Louis the project seems less to be- 
long than to this country, since to us has been assigned the 
pocorn of the modern Corcyra and its Ionian sisterhood, 

t has been proposed, that from Corfu should be issued a 
newspaper in the Romaic language, which may be circu- 
lated throughout Greece, and the other Turkish dependen- 
cies, where three millions of these people reside; and cer- 
tainly such an expedient would contribute much more to 
the diffusion and amelioration of the tongue, and of the 
community, than the learned treatises which, with a splen- 
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dour of embellishment unsuited to the readers, have been 
prepared at the foreign presses. There is a papa, or in- 
structor, in every village, who would expound this periodi- 
cal document to the ignorant, and be glad by such means 
to increase his own influence. It is properly insisted, that 
the principal deficiency is not of magnificent editions of the 
classical writers, but those minor works which would be in- 
telligible to every one, and which are the springs of know- 
ledge, however much they may be despised, to ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of those who largely partake of its be- 
nefits. 

The late Empress of Russia particularly interested her- 
self in the improvement of the modern Greek, and under 
her auspices appearcd from the press at St. Petersburg a 
version into that language of Instructions to a Committee 
for a New Code of Laws. It was at one time the particu- 
lar object of her policy to reduce the Greeks under the do- 
minion of the Russian power. and the circumstances which 
obstructed the fulfilment of her purpose are briefly noticed 
in a preceding Review.* Prince Potemkin was the person 
whom she is said to have employed in the work of im- 
proving the Greek, and on a plan which he himself had 
found time to digest, notwithstanding the bustle of his mi- 
litary life, and the projects of his inordinate ambition. 

It is impossible to take our leave of this subject without 
a painful comparison between the ancient and modern state 
of Greece, even under the fond endeavour to keep alive 
the hope of the restoration of her former magnificence and 
glory. The degradation we see is certain, the improve- 
ment we wish is doubtful; and if, after the lapse of two 
thousand years, she should gradually return to ber former 
rank, she will not reach this elevation until we, and many 
successive generations, are removed from the possibility of 
witnessing this glorious issue. 


** Ancient of days! august Athena! where, 
Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul? 
Gone—glimmering through the dream of things that were. 
First in the race that led to Glory’s goal, 
They won, and pass’d away. Is this the whole ? 





* “ Catharine II. formed the plan of sending a squadron into the Medi- 
terranean, to occasion a general insurrection of the Greek dependencies ; 
but she was deceived by her own corrupt agents, and the scheme was abor- 
tive, as they plundered those they were sent # protect.” (Crit. Review, 
Vol. IV. Series Fifth, p. 218.) 
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A school-boy's tale, the wonder of an hour! 
The warrior’s weapon, and tlie sophist’s stole 
Are sought in vain; and o’er each mouldering tower, 
Dim with the mist of years, grey flits the shade of power.” 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage: 








Ant. VI.—Childe Harold's Pilgrimage: Canto the Third. 
By Lord Byron. London, John Murray, 1816. S8vo. 
pp. 79. 


Tue first observation that every body will make upon the 
third canto of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage is, that the noble 
author assumes the character of its hero, and plainly, though 
not indeed directly, admits that it is his own. It begins about 
himself, his family misfortunes and disappointments, and it 
concludes in the same strain upon the same themes: the 
name of his daughter is almost as frequently introduced as 
that of Harold, who is only two or three times incidentally 
mentioned, more for the sa&e of varying the person than 
the sentiment; while nearly throughout the 118 stanzas of 
which this canto consists, Lord Byron speaks for himself of 
the countries he visited, and of the impressions they made. 

it was uncharitable in the enemies, and in some of the 
mistaken friends of Lord Byron, to impute to him all the 
passions and qualities, the attributes of the hero of his two 
first cantos; and perhaps, even in the face of the positive 
testimony now supplied, we should be unwilling to draw 
such a conclusion, did we not find in the reading of what is 
before us, that Childe Harold is an altered man. We do 
not charge the noble author with a want of keeping or in- 
consistency in the character, because he never professed to 
regard strictly any rules of the kind; but Harold is no 
longer so completely an atheist with regard to Heaven, or 
a misanthrope with regard to earth, as in the first and 
second parts of his pilgrimage: he has been taught by the 
rich vallies of the Rhine, and the wild magnificence of Swit- 
zerland, a reverence he could not learn in the scenes of his 
former travels, and has claimed an intellectual relationship 
with his species, which in other countries he seemed ashamed 
and unwilling to acknowledge: he is no longer the malig- 
nant and gloomy hater of mankind, who can see nothing 
noble or beautiful in the structure of body or mind, but his 
detestation is qualified down to an impatient dislike of so- 
ciety, not so much because it is odious in itself, as because 
the author’s feelings and dispositions are of such an unac- 
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commodating and unbendingly-severe description, that he is 
unfit for its intercourse: this is illustrated by three stanzas 
about the middle of this canto. 


“ To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind ; 
All are not fit with them to stir aud toil; 
Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In the hot throng, where we become the spoil 
Of our infection, till too late and long 
We may deplore and struggle with the coil, 
In wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 
‘Midst a contentious world, striving where none are strong. 


“ There, in a moment, we may plunge our years 
In fatal penitence, and in the blight 
Of our own soul, turn all our blood to tears, 
And colour things to come with hues of Night ; 
The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 
To those that walk in darkness: on the sea, 
The boldest steer but where their ports invite, 
But there are wanderers o’er Eternit 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchored ne'er shall be. 


“« Js it not better, then, to be alone, 
And love Earth only for its earthiy sake? 
By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 
Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake, 
Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 
A fair but froward infant ber own care, 
Kissing its cries away as these awake ;— 
Is it not better thus our lives to wear, 
‘Than join the crushing crowd, doom’'d to inflict or bear?” 


By this identification of himself with the personage who 
before was more the vehicle of certain reflections and opi- 
nions, Lord Byron however, in some degree, interferes with 
the exercise of the true province of criticism, which pro- 
perly has nothing to do with the author further than the 
work under review: with the structure of his mind, the 
passions and sympathies by which it is influenced, its ad- 
vantages or defects, we have in general no concern ; but his 
lordship forces them upon us, and compels a criticism of his 
temper and his failings as a man, as well as of his talents 
and acquirements as a poet: it is almost inevitable, too, 
that the judgment of the last should not be governed, and 
perhaps even misguided, by our opinion of the first. It is 
undoubtedly true, that the characters of all men are, more 
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or less, to be traced in their writings, but these indications 
are usually unconscious, and not of set purpose as with 
Lord Byron, who even goes to such an extreme as to make 
the public a party to the unfortunate disputes between him- 
self and his most amiable wife, by the studious publication 
of painful particulars that would otherwise have remained 
in the seclusion of a domestic circle. 

At least, this is unjust, if it be not cruel: Lord Byron 
avails himself of his popularity to make his own represen- 
tations of the facts, and of the impressions which those facts 
have made upon him; while his unhappy lady, both unable 
and unwilling to retaliate, bears all the olen his statements 


are calculated to draw down upon her: he is to be regarded 
as a man driven from his home by the unforgiving hard- 
heartedness of a wife, and she as a woman undeserving of 
the love of so beautiful a poet, and so noble a gentleman. 
Before we quit this subject, we will subjoin the passages of 
the third canto. of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage which refer 
to this unhappy topic. It opens with the following stanzas : 


“ Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child! 
Ada? sole daughter of my house and heart? 
When last | saw thy young blue eyes they smiled, 
And then we parted—not as now we part, 
But with a hope.—, 
Awaking with a start, 
The waters heave around me; and on high 
The winds lift up their voices: 1 depart, 
Whither I know not; but the hour’s gone by, 
When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve or glad mine eye. 


“ Once more upon the waters! yet ouce more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome, to their roar! 
Swift be their guidance, whereso’er it lead! 
Though the strain'd mast should quiver as a reed, 
And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gale, 
Still mast | on; for 1 am as a weed, 
Flung from the rock on Ocean’s foam, to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail.” 


He then adds, that he resumes the tale of “ the wander- 
ing outlaw of his own dark mind,” to him “ a not ungrate- 
ful theme,” if “ it fling forgetfulness around him;” and 
thus continues to advert to his own state of mind: 


“ He, who grown aged in this world of woe, 
In deeds, not years, piercing the depths of life, 
Crit. Rev. Vou. LV. Nov. 1516. $s 
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So that no wonder waits him; nor below 
Can love, or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife, 
Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 
Of silent, sharp endurance: he can tell 
Why thought seeks refuge in lone caves, yet rife 
With airy images, and shapes which dwell 
Still unimpair’d, though old in the soul’s haunted cell. 


“ ’Tis to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense, that we 2ndow 
With form our fancy, gaining as we give 
The life we image, even as I do now. 
What am 1? Nothing; but not so art thou, 
Soul of my thought! with whom I traverse earth, 
Invisible but gazing, as I glow 
Mix'd with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 
And feeling still with thee in my crush’d feelings’ dearth. 


“ Yet must I think less wildly: I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 
In its own eddy boiling and o’erwrought, 
A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame: 
And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poison’d. "Tis too late! 
Yet am I chang’d; though still enough the same 
In strength to bear what time can not abate, 
And feed on bitter fruits without accusing Fate.” 


The next stanza opens with the words, “Something too 
much of this,” as if his lordship began to be sensible that he 
had no right to obtrude upon the world what we are un- 
willing to call by the harsh name of egotism, and which 
has hitherto been received with avidity, not so much for 
the sake of gratifying a malignant curiosity, as from the 
singularity of the story itself, and the interest felt for the 
parties concerned in it, At the end of the canto, however, 
his lordship again turns to the same subject, which he treats 
in a strain even more pathetic than in his celebrated verses 
on bidding “ farewell” to his home and country. 


““ My daughter! with thy name this song begun— 
My daughter! with thy name thus much shall end— 
I see thee not,—I hear thee not,—but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee; thou art the friend 
To whom the shadows of far years extend: 
Albeit my brow thou never should'st behold, 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 
And reach into thy heart,—when mine is cold,— 
A token and a tone, even from thy father’s mooid. 
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* To aid thy mind’s developement,—to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys,—to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth,—to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects,—wonders yet to thee! 
To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 
And print on thy soft cheek a parent's kiss,— 
This, it should seem, was not reserv’d for me; 
Yet this was in my nature :—as it is, 

I know not what is there, yet something like to this. 


“ Yet, though dull Hate as duty should be taught, 
I know that thou wilt love me; though my name 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 
With desolation,—and a broken claim: 
Though the grave closed between us,—'twere the same, 
I know that thou wilt love me; though to drain 
My blood from out thy being, were an aim, 
And an attainment,—all would be in vain,— 
Still thou would’st love me, still that more than life retain. 


“ The child of love,—though born in bitterness, 
And nurtur’d in convulsion. Of thy sire 
These were the elements,—and thine no less. 
As yet such are around thee,—but thy fire 
Shall be more tempered, and thy hope far higher. 
Sweet be thy cradled slumbers! O’er the sea, 
And from the mountains where I now respire, 
Fain would I waft such blessing upon thee, 
As, with a sigh, I deem thou might’st have been to me!” 


We have not room to say all we could wish upon this 
topic; but the very tenderness of the above lines makes 
them more cutting to the individual to whom they are ap- 
plied. Has Lord Byron a right to 8 ey to his wife, 


that wife whose affection and temper he has before so ex- 
tolled, that she will endeavour to teach her infant daughter 
to hate its banished father ?—banished by her unrelenting 
recy These are dark accusations referring to circum- 
stances but half known, of the mystery involving which 
his lordship well knows how to avail himself. Having now 
dismissed what is merely personal, which however occupies 
a very considerable portion of the canto, we will enter 
upon the scenes described in the course of this renewed 
pilgrimage. 

The course taken by his lordship on quitting England is 
known to have been the common tour through the Nether- 
lands and along the fertile banks of the Rhine to Switzer- 
land. The reflections and descriptions ia this third canto 
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are confined to spots within that range: it terminates as 
Lord Byron is about to enter Italy We suppose that the 
scenery and habits of that country will form the subject of a 
further portion of the Pilgrimage ; for as long as the noble 
author can travel, and realms remain to be visited, there 
seems no reason why he should discontinue this history of 
his peregrinations. Of all his lordship’s productions it 
is to us the most pleasing, from the poetical passages 
interspersed ; the least offensive because no characters are 
introduced of the revolting passions of all men incon- 
gruously mixed in one and the most instructive from the 
historical recollections and observations upon men and 
their customs. Of course his lordship could wet ass over 
the field of Waterloo without some remarks upon the causes 
and consequences of that battle: but they are prosaic and 
political, and without any novelty in the opinions promul- 
gated. His lordship judiciously does not attempt to de- 
scribe the battle, but he touches upon what preceded hap- 
pily and forcibly. 


“ There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But bush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! * * * 


“ Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deem’d it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch’« his father on a bloody bier, 
And reused the vengeance blood alone could quell: 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 


“ Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; whe could guess 
If ever more should meet, those mutual eyes, 
Since upon nights so sweet such awful morn could rise? 
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“ And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar, 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While throng’d the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips—‘ The foe! They come! they 
come !’” 


The consequences of this great struggle are likewise ad- 
verted to, and a character of Buonaparte is subjoined, 
which we omit, with the less regret because this exhausted 
subject has only left to his lordship an opportunity of con- 
centrating the attributes commonly assigned: one stanza 
we will, however, extract, in which justice is attempted to 
be done to the manner in which the late Emperor of the 
French sustained his fallen fortunes. 


“* Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turning tide 
With that untaught innate philosophy, 
Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 
Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 
When the whole host of hatred stood hard by, 
To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou last smiled 
With a sedate and all-enduring eye ;— 
When Fortune fled her spoil’d and favourite child, 
He stood unbowed beneath the hills upon him piled.” 


The contemplation of the disposition and conduct of this 
unprecedented man, naturally produces some reflections on 
ambition, and the miseries of those who, in the hope of 
reigning over others, make themselves miserable slaves. The 
topic is stale enough, nor is it treated ina very new way, 
but what is said is well said, and the comparison at the 
. close, though highly wrought, is extremely felicitous. 


“ But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 
And there hath been thy bane; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyoud the fitting medium of desire ; 
And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest: a fever at the core, 

Fatal to him who bears, to all whe ever bore. 


“ This makes the madmen who have made men mad 
By their contagion; Conquerors and Kings, 
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Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 

Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all unquiet things 

Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret springs, 

And are themselves the fools to those they fool : 

Envied, yet how unenviable! what stings 

Are theirs! One breast laid open were a school 
Which would unteach mankind the lust to shine or rule. 


« Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last, 
And yet so nurs’d and bigotted to strife, 
That should their days, surviving perils past, 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die ; 
Even asa flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by 

Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 


“ He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to those summits led.” 


The reader is of course aware that in Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage there is no connected story, though hints are 
here and there obscurely given of events in the life of the 
hero: they are inserted rather to account for the state of 
his mind, which in the two first cantos is one dark sombre 
mass unillumined by a ray of hope either for the present or 
the future: religion inspired him with no zeal, and love 
with no ardour: he was one of those souls “ with whom 
revenge is virtue,” and who disclaimed all kindred with the 
benevolences of human nature. We' have already stated 
that his mind is represented in the third canto, by the noble 
author as having undergone considerable alterations both 
of passion and opinion: his religious tenets, as they are 
now and then developed, savour less of infidelity : on one 
point, regarding a future state, he even ceases to be a 
sceptic; and in the delightful prospects he views he ac- 
knowledges, not reluctantly, “ the wonder-working hand 
of heaven.” He begins also, in conformity with this change, 
no longer absolutely to detest his species because they are 
unlike himself; and the playful innocence of children at- 
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tracts his affections. It appears likewise more distinctly 
that he has been capable of love, and he pours out his 
feelings very pathetically. All these anbiiotanend in his 
disposition may easily be accounted for, and they constitute 


one more feature of resemblance between Lord Byron and 
Harold. 


** Nor was all love shut from him, though his days 
Of passion had consumed themselves te dust. 
It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 
On such as smile upon us ; the heart must 
Leap kindly back to kindness, though disgust 
Hath wean’d it from all worldlings : thus he felt, 
For there was soft remembrance, and sweet trust 
In one fond breast, to which his own would melt, 
And in its tenderer hour on that his bosom dwelt.” 


** And he had learn’d to love,—I know not why, 
For this in such as him seems strange of mood,— 
The helpless looks of blooming infancy, 
Even in its earliest nurture; what subdued, 
To change like this, a mind so far imbued 
With scorn of man, it little boots to know; 
But thus it was; and though in solitude 
Small power the nipp’d affections have to grow, 
In him this glowed when all beside had ceased to glow. 


“« And there was one soft breast, as hath been said, 
Which unto his was bound by stronger ties 
Than the church links withal; and, though unwed, 
That love was pure, and, far above disguise, 
Had stood the test of mortal enmities 
Still undivided, and cemented more 
By peril, dreaded most in female eyes ; 
But this was firm, and from a foreign shore 
Well to that heart might his these absent greetings pour !”” 


To this succeed four stanzas in a different metre, sup- 
posed to be addressed, by the disconsolate Harold, to his 
absent mistress; the burden of which is the increased en- 
joyment he should experience in wandering over the banks 
of the Rhine were she his companion. After mentioning 
several ancient castles, and stories connected with them, 
Lord Byron bids farewell to the Rhine in the subsequent 
descriptive passages. 


‘* Adieu to thee, fair Rhine ! How long delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on his way 
Thine is a scene alike where souls united 
Or lonely Contemplation thus might stray ; 
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And could the ceaseless vultures cease to prey 
On self.condemning bosoms, it were here, 
Where Nature, nor too sombre nor too gay, 
Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere, 

Is to the mellow Earth as Autumn to the year. 


“ Adieu to thee again! a vain adieu! 
There can be no farewell to scene like thine: 
The mind is coloured by thy very hue ; 
And if reluctantly the eyes resign 
Their cherish’d gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine! 
’Tis with the thankful glance of parting praise ; 
More mighty spots may rise—more glaring shine, 
But none unite in one attaching maze 
The brilliant, fair, and soft,—the glories of old days. 


“ The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city’s sheen, 
The rolling stream, the precipice’s gloom, 
The forest’s growth, and Gothic walls between, 
The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been 
In mockery of man’s art ; mre these withal 
A race of faces happy as the scene, 
Whose fertile bounties here extend to all, 
Still springing o’er thy banks, though Empires near them fall. 


“ But these recede. Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throrfed Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow ! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below.” 


From thence he journeys on to Switzerland, not passing, 
without remark, the dwelling places of Voltaire, Gibbon, 
and Rousseau; we lament that we have not room to insert 
the character of the latter, which is drawn with skill and 
feeling. While wandering among the mountains the hero 
is overtaken by a storm which is very inefliciently painted : 


“ The sky is chang'’d! and such a change! Oh night 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wond’rous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ?” 


Surely this is extremely affected, and the simile as ill- 
placed and unnatural as possible : what connection is there 
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between the two, unless his Lordship, which we do not 
suppose, meanto be satirical. Several quotations, in which 
the same fault exists, though not so glaringly, might be 
made had we sufficient room. 

We cannot say that the descriptions of scenery in Swit- 
zerland are, in general, to our taste ; his Lordship appears 
to have had little profound feeling instilled by them :, some- 
times, indeed, he is vigorous and eloquent in painting the 
fearful, but when he speaks of the beautiful, he derives 
comparatively small enjoyment from it, and consequently 
fails in the attempt to place the object before the eyes of his 
readers. Before his Lordship can have a full participation, 
at least, in the lovely of nature, he must cease to be a 
misanthrope : the very composition of his mind..is at war 
with the scenes themselves; we have ever seen the haters 
of their species retire to dismal caves or lonely towers, re- 
treats like themselves, because they were incapable of ac- 
cording with objects that gave soul-felt delight to those 
whose hearts, free from guile, suspicion, and animosity, 
respond to every pleasing sound, and harmonize with ever 
lovely sight —“‘ In nature there is nothing melancholly.” 

It seems to us that Lord Byron, in the canto under re- 
view, has been more than usually indebted to contemporary 
poets. Many traces of an imitation of the manner of Mr. 
Wordsworth are to be found throughout, and to this, in our 
view, may be attributed some of the advantages of this part 
of the pilgrimage over the two others formerly published. 
The lines 


“I live not in myself, but F become 
Portion of that around me; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, &c.” 


almost deserve the name of plagiary from an eloquent pas- 
sage in Mr, Wordsworth’s poem upon Tintern Abbey,*— 
The idea of the subsequent stanza is unquestionably copied 
from one of the finest parts of Mr. Coleridge’s Christabel, a 
poem highly, and deservedly, applauded by Lord Byron. 





Te 


* It is scarcely fair not to subjoin the original, that the resder may judge 

if we are correct, especially as the poem is not very well known. 
The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 

An appetite: a feeling and a love 

That had no need of a remoter charm, &c. 

Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads, Vol. I. p. 195. 

Cait. Rev. Vou. LV. Nov. 1816. 3T 
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“ Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
Tn hate, whose minitig depths so intervene, 
That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted ; 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted, 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life’s bloom, and then departed :— 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 

Of years all winters,—war within themselves to wage.” 


The original, our readers may recollect, is as follows :— 


“* They stood aloof, the scars remaini 
Like cliffs which had been rent ero, 
A dreary sea now flows between, 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, 1 ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 
Christabel, Part II. 


A coincidence worthy of remark is contained in the second 
stanza of this canto, where Lord Byron dwells on his em- 
barkation from England. 


“ Once more vpon the waters! yet once more ! 
And the wayes bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider.”’ 


Chapman, in his Byron’s Coxspiracy, (the coincidence of 
the name is singular), has this comparison— 


“ The Duke Byrou on-his brave beast Pastrana, 
Who sits him like a fill-sail’d Argosea 
Danced with a lofty billow, and as snug 
Plies to his bearer, both their motions mix’d,” &c. 


The figure of a broken heart multiplying objects like a 
shattered mirror, in stanza XX XIII, is not, in our opinion, 
very happy, but it is plain that his Lordship thinks other- 
wise, for he has twice used it ; once in prose, in note 6 to 
the Bride of Abydos, and again in the poem before us. 
This repetition of himself is more pardonable, though it 
indicates some want of fertility. 
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Art. VII.—Observations on. The Game Laws, with proposed 
Alterations for the, Protection,and dncrease of. Game, and 
the Decrease of Crimes... By: doserm Guirty, iEsq. o 
the Middle Temple, Barrister, at. Law. ‘London. | 1816, 


8vo. pp- 35. id dard W 


Mn. Curry is well known;to the profession of..the Jaw, 
as a most laborious and very useful writer and compiler of 
practical law-books. This class-of works has been uniformly 
exempt from the jurisdiction of. those, courts, of criticism 
which, like other courts, sit. periodically... In: the present 
pamphlet, however, the author has.b himsel,within 
our verge, and we avail ourselves withialacrity.of the op- 
portunity thus afforded us, to: promote the circulation of 
valuable suggestions on a subject-of'such inyportance to the 
rural economy and police of this country. Mr. C. recently 
published a treatise on the law of game and the fisheries, 
and in that work, written only for lawyers or men-of busi- 
ness, with great propriety restricted himself to the deyelope- 
ment of the actual law ; in the present, he comes forwar 
as a speculative reformer of the law. In this litthe'tract he 
takes an historical view of the game laws of this and other 
countries ; but we are not disposed to follow him in the dis- 
eussion, because. we are satisfied that inall matters of legis- 
lation, disquisitions concerning the origin. of laws serve 
rather for ornament than use. Whenever we may feel our- 
selves called upon to consider the system of tythes, we shall 
assuredly leave the jewish priesthood out of the argument ; 
and, in considering the game laws, shall equally disregard 
the feudal system, and the debated question concerning the 
prerogative rights of the crown and its grantees, the lords 
of manors, over the wild beasts of the land. All laws have 
their origin in power: concerning all laws there is a specu- 
lative rule of right by which liberal legislators will allow 
themselves to be directed—not governed: but the expe- 
perienced evil or good, and the reasonable expectation or 
apprehension of good or evil from the projected change, 
will be the cardinal points in the eye of the statesman. 
From this point of view, we own, we contemplate the 
game laws with other feelings than those which impressed 
the mind of Blackstone. That very liberal judge considered 
them chiefly as the instruments of oppression. He ob- 
served, with his characteristic elegance, that while “ the 
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forest laws established only one mighty hunter throughout 
the land, the game laws have raised a little Nimrod in 
every manor.” And this often repeated sarcasm, and the 
authority of his name, have had a permanent effect upon 
the public mind. This evil, admitting that it actually sub- 
sists, in ‘our opinion is but of rare occurrence, nor are its 
consequences very serious: while the actual evils, which, if 
they do not arise out of these laws, are intimately connected 
with the object of them, the preservation and pursuit of 
game, are of a most alarming deser:ption, and yearly as+ 
sume a more serious aspect. They lie, in a word, in the 
temptation they furnish to poaching; and as the habits of 
smuggling have corrupted the morals of those who dwell 
near our sea-coast, so poaching, which is a sort of intertties 
diate act between smuggling and theft, has, more than any 
other single cause, tended to destroy the virtuous habits of 
the peasantry of our inland villages; and it well deserves 
consideration how far that pernicious practice may be less- 
ened by a change in the existing laws. 

In the first place, we would observe, that the opinion so 
generally prevalent of the game laws, has much attributed 
to this breach of them. We may be thought to impute too 
much sentiment and reflection to the lower classes of the 
peasantry, yet it is our deliberate opinion, that many aman 
snares a hare, who would, on no accourt, plunder a hen 
roost ; but it is very certain, that those who are long prac- 
tised in breaking, by mght, into inclosures for game, with, 
with less scruple, break into a home-stall for poultry or 
farming stock. The first seduction to this dangerous prac- 
tice is the thought that, after all, no man’s property is 
taken away. The lower classes are well aware, that the 
game does not belong to the occupier or owner of ‘the land 
that nourishes it, and they have little scruple in appro- 
priating to themselves what is the property of noman. | For 
even these Nimrods, the lords of nanors, notwithstanding 
their high sounding name, cannot enter the enclosure of the 
meanest copyholder: and the unqualified tenant is not more 
complete'y forbidden to kill upon the lund on whieh he is, 
than the qualitied landlord: isito enter on the lands in order 


‘to kill, unless he has reserved to himself a speeial right to 
ido so. ; 


For the betefit of both landlord and:tenant, and in order 
4o crente a kind of propriety, in every way beneficial to the 
country, our author's mostimpartant proposal is - 
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“1st. With respect to the gualifications, or authority to kill game, 
it has already been observed that the extension of this power to oe- 
cupiers of land, whether owners or tenants, subject to restraint by 
particular stipulation, would necessarily increase the interest to pre- 
serve the game, and consequently add to its general stock, and the 
amusement of the fair sportsman; and therefore it is proposed that 
instead of confining the power to persons having an estate of inherit- 
ance of 100/. per annum, or an interest for life, or a long term of 
years of the yearly value of 150/. according to the existing regula- 
tions, it should be extended to all owners of lands, whatever may be 
the quantity, and to all occupiers of land, exceeding twenty acres, 
not adjoining a preserve or wood of another person, and to autho- 
rize the owner or occupier of land to empower any person obtaining 
a stamped licence to sport over his land for a limited time. By this 
latter permission persons of opulence having no interest im land 
might legally obtain amusement in sports of the field, and by this 
means one of the principal objections to the Game Laws would be 
avoided, without any probability of the quantity of game being dime 
nished ; for the occupier finding pleasure and profit thus incident 
to game, would adopt all possible means to keep up the breeding 
stock, and renew his annual profit or pleasure. (p. 32—33.) 


Though fixed notions are not to be easily or soon eradi- 
cated, yet it may be hoped, that whenever game becomes 
property, like other property, it will derive some protec- 
tion from the moral feelings and habits of the people. It 
must be confessed, however, that other provisions have 
been hitherto, and will eontinue to be requisite for that 
purpose. 

in order to render poaching more perilous, and less pro- 
ductive, every one is acquainted with the formalities at- 
tending the carriage of game; and that, like exciseable 
commodities, it cannot travel without a kind of permit. 
Every one knows that, dy /aw, game cannot be sold; and 
that, in fact, it is sold évery day, and witha very slight at- 
tempt at concealment. ‘The inefficacy of these laws is the 
strongest .reason for their repeal. Instead of them ‘Mr. 
Chitty proposes these regulations. 


“ 2dly, With respect to the power to sell game. For the reasons 
before suggested, it may be expedient to enable the licensed owper 
and occupier of land to sell game, either to.an immediate consumer, 
or toa poulterer, or innkeeper licensed by magistrates, to sell game, 
as already proposed; and regulations might be introduced, so that 
evidence of the game coming from and with the authority of a qua- 
litied killer, might accompany it on its lawful passage to the con- 
sumer; and all other game, not so documented, should be liable to 
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seizure, and penalties attach, as in the case of an illegal exposing 
tosale, The license for the qualified killer of game to sell it, might 
be obtained and registered, as in the case of game certificates, under 
the provision of the assessed tax act, 52 Geo. III. But, for the rea- 
sons before suggested, the poulterer and innkeeper should obtain 
this license to sell by retail from the neighbouring magistrates, as in 
the case of alehouse licenses. 

“ There should be a larger penalty than 5/. on any unlicensed 
person, whether qualified or not, selling game, as under the present 
regulations ; and the penalty should increase, and become punish- 
able criminally, for repetition of offences; and gamekeepers selling 
or fraudulently disposing of game, without the leave of their em- 
ployer, should forfeit double penalties, and be liable to severer pu 
nishment, on account of the breach of trust. Though the tax. on 
the license may seem to have an object of revenue in view, yet the 
circumstance of there being a public register of the persons who 
profess to sell game, would afford a wholesome check against evasion 
of the restraint upon sale, aud against poachers, 

“ 3dly, It is highly important to regulate the purchase of game, 
as well as the sale of it. All persons, whether qualified or, not, 
should be authorized to buy am of a licensed owner, or occupier 
of land, or of a licensed innkeeper or poulterer. But in order the 
more effectually to prevent the purchase, either from poachers, hig- 
glers, carriers, or other unauthorized persons, there should be a’ 
considerable penalty imposed on any person for purchasing game of 
any unauthorized persons, with an increase of penalty, and even pu- 
nishment, for a repetition of the offence. This enactment would’ 
effectually put an end to the daily encouragement afforded to poach- 
ers, &c. by persons secretly buying game of them, and it would 
be proper to make it incum on every party, in case of prosecu- 
tion, to prove a legitimate mode of coming to the possession of the 
game.” (p. 33—34.) 


We own that these proposals appear to us likely to an- 
swer all the great ends, which even those have principally 
in view who think that the higher orders ought to retain a 
sort of prerogative right to the sport, as well as the luxurious 
produce: the land-owner and land-occupier will 
rights of chase commensurate with his possessions, and eyen 
the wealthy citizen, who has only merchandize and money, 
may purchase the right to catch game, as well as game 
when caught; and, at the same time, no offensive and ano-- 
mualous privileges are given to mere rank and to property, 
independently of the property which imparts the psisdlenmn 
while they she are furnished with the means, have also a 


motive to protect, and not to destroy the game. 
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Still more. to protect this property, Mr. Chitty proposes 
a civil remedy in cases of trespass. 


“< It may be expedient. to subject every person, whether qualified 
or not, to a penalty of 10/., to be paid to the occupier for each head 
of game taken; or 10/ for attempting to takc it after notice, in any 
preserve, wood, or enclosed grounds, recoverable with costs before. 
a justice of the peace, or by action.” (p. 34.) 


Nocturnal trespasses, in pursuit of game, have been the 
subject of legislative provisions. By an act passed in the, 
last sessions, the being at night in an enclosure with nets, 
guns, &c. for the purpose of catching game, is made a 
misdemeanor, and punishable with seven years’ transporta-’ 
tion ; a severity, which only the magnitude of the evil can’ 
justify, and which will cease to be justifiable, as it will cease’ 
to be necessary, when preventative expedients may have’ 
lessened the temptation to offend, and added to the difficul-’ 
ties of escape from detection and punishment. This recent. 
legislative provision has in a great degree anticipated Mr, 
Chitty’s suggestions, 

His last proposal is that the importation of the game 
should be permitted by law. 


_* G6thly, An increase of game, or atleast less necessity for de- 
stroying: it, might be effected, by authorizing the importation of. 
game. from the Continent; whereas several instances have of late 
eccurred of seizures of imported game, and penalties enforced. 
agaimst persons who had brought them into this country. Enceu- 
ragements might also be held out to licensed breeders of game.”— 


(p. 35.) 
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Ant. VIM .—Self Deception ; in a Series of Letters: By 
Emma Parker, Author of “ The Guerrilla Chief,” 
“ Aretas;’ &c. London, Egerton, 1816. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pp. 326324. 


Mone than two thousand years have expired since, this 
species of composition has’ been adopted m Europe; and: 
among the inducements to inquire into. its history. is, the 
degradation to which it has fallen, while almost every other 
kind of writing has been raised to arank in some degree: 
suited to horlenes of time, and the progressive improve-. 
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ment of mankind. These learned ladies will not be offended 
with us, if we presume to inform the few that may be igno- 
rant of the matter, that the romances and novels in which 
they are conversant, were known in Asia Minor, when the 
Kings, or rather the Queens of Persia, governed that luxu- 
rious and luxuriant country; but it was not until the con- 
quering son of Olympia overran with his Macedonians 
these fair regions, that all the sources of fiction were 
opened to this quarter of the world. 

The Dinias and Dereyliis of Diogenes took the lead; the 
Metamorphoses of Lucius succeeded; then we have the 
loves and pursuit of Rhodanes and Sinon; when two hun- 
dred years of dulness were recompensed by the Theagenes 
and Chariclea, the seductive fiction of a bishop, who had 
under his controul the diocese of Tricca. We ought not to 
omit the remark to those whom we are addressing, that this 
mitred novelist, and all the ancient writers of the same 
class, appear to consider the heroes of their story as of no 
comparative importance, and to bestow all the force of cha- 
racter and spirit of colouring upon their heroines: thus 
Theagenes is a very insipid person, and the energy and 
talent is alone bestowed upon Chariclea. 

A less polite age altered this scheme, so that we find 

irates and robbers among the principal characters; and it 
is to this period that a noble lord, now an absentee, is prin- 
cipally indebted for the outline, and indeed for much of the 
dark shading, of his narratives. The prelate we have 
named has had admirers and imitators after the expiration of 
thirteen and fifteen centuries: his work suggested to Tasso 
the birth and early life of Clorinda, in the Jerusalem; and 
the sacrifice, and subsequent discovery of Chariclea, (the 
very name adopted) in the Pastorfido of Guarini. Gom- 
berville and Scudery, with their numerous followers, were 
from the same model, and became extremely popular in 
France. Hardy composed eight tragedies on the subject; 
and Dorat one, with the identical title of the romance, 
which was acted in Paris as late as the year 1762. 

Longus, who, in the fourth century, wrote his Daphnis 
and Cloe, is the parent of the pastoral, and the origin of 
the ten thousand productions jn which both his style and 
his names are copied, as if he had by his talents wholly 
exhausted this mine of invention. The error, however, 
has been, that he has not, in some respects, been sufficiently 
attended to. In his composition we have no conceited gal- 
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lantry, no didactie instruction, no abstract reasoning, no 
intrusive episodes, no golden age; and he attempts to 
please only by the correct transcript of nature. Ramsay’s 
Gentle Shepherd is an imitation of Longus. Our fair readers 
will perceive, that although we are travelling back a consi- 
derable way into antiquity, yet that we are endeavouring 
to preserve the connection with the modern road, in which 
we are all familiar; for it signifies little to us what these 
philosophers, poets, and sophists, have done, unless we, 
with their assistance, are enabled the better to discover the 
tract we should ourselves pursue: yet as, in the order of 
chronology, we shall presently be coming to Gildas, Nen- 
nius, and other monkish and unfashionable personages, we 
will even leave them in their own dormitories, and join 
the cheerful society of Miss Parker. 

** Self-Deception” has a most singular introduction; the 
novel, instead of ending, begins with the marriage of the 
hero and heroine; so that, when every thing romantic should 
be disposed of, and the vulgar transactions of life com- 
mence, which are imagined to be too mean for the pencil of 
the artist, we have still the story pursued; and we do not 
at all know how the attention of the reader would have 
been kept alive, unless some other candidates for distinction 
had been admitted, who, indeed, give us enough of mar- 
riage, for not one of them remains unyoked,—the last 
couple submitting to the short forms of the Scottish cere- 
monial, in order to prevent unnecessary delays. 

Another singularity is, that the reader is Jeft wholly in 
the dark as to any of those best consolations of marriage, a 
chubby ruddy offspring; for such is the immaculate purity 
of the heroine, that the most respectful distance is preserved 
throughout the whole novel; and when reconciliation ap- 
pears to be happily accomplished, a cast-off mistress, in a 
paroxysm of jealousy, stabs the hero in the back, and he, 
poor soul! is left in the most melancholy situation with a 
priest, sent for to give him such aid as his holy profession 
will afford. But although this lady is in a situation of 
vestal abstinence, yet there is not that mental chastity 
which is recommended in our perfect system of faith and 
practice. Both marry from motives of interest, with a mu- 
tual declaration that their affections are placed elsewhere ; 
and we dare not conjecture what might have been the con- 
sequence as to the morals and reputation of the lady, had 
not her favourite Eugene’s sabretache “unhappily entan- 
gled with his legs,’ and “ his spur made a melancholy inci- 

Crit. Rev. Vou. LV. Nov, 1816. 3U 
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sion ina lady’s dress.” We should be both unable and 
unwilling to discover, but for these things, to what state of 
earthly humiliation this virtuous Celestine might have been 
reduced. Fortunately for her honour and fame, after eight 
years absence, his features were more gross, his complexion 
more sombre, and his mouth “ was rendered frightful by 
mustachios ;” and in this barbarous and barberless state of 
things, she thus justifies her conduct by a comparison of 
her real with her ideal lover. 


* But this Eugene Beauvois was not the Eugene Beauvois my ima- 
gination had pictured as the very pattern of every mental and per- 
sonal grace; and yet it was Eugene Beauvois; and, therefore, if my 
imagination chose to deck him in such brilliant colours, my imagina- 
tion alone was to blame. Yet, far as it had carried me, the illusion 
could not endure beyond the moment when I again beheld him after 
eight years absence. These eight years, I now found, had been de- 
voted by me to the creation of an ideal being—a being so perfect, 
that | again became reconciled to myself, in considering, that the 
mind which could engender it must be of a superior order, and 
could never vield a preference to one whe did not resemble this off- 
spring of enthusiasm. I felt relieved beyond measure in making 
this compromise with my weakness, and at once yielded up the 
image of Eugene Beauvois; yet retaining and exulting in the exalted 
object of my favourite meditations.” (p. 202—203, vol. i.) 


She afterwards philosophizes on the distinction of signs 
and things signified, and observes with much apparent satis- 
faction: ‘‘ Eugene must from habit still continue the name 
of my mind’s idol, but not Eugene Beauvois!’’ We pre- 
sume, her husband was in no way displeased at this incor- 
poreal substitution; and if romantic ladies will thus conde- 
scend to interchange names for things, there may be some 
hope wolanatey of their returning to truth and nature, and 
abandoning all their fanciful and sensual idolatry. 

This was precisely the situation of the fair Caleations the 
mere name of Eugene served only as a sort of poetic ana- 
gram; it became like one of those pieces which may be 
called ig say because, affecting the head, without touch- 
ing the heart, they soon take their departure; and at the 
conclusion of the story, she seems likely to become as good 
a humdrum wife as any that might be selected beneath the 
expanded shade of St. Paul’s, or Notre Dame. 

Among the characters incidentally noticed is a French 
Abbé, who, it seems, has been the tutor of the hero; and he 
is one of those accommodating priests, who is under no 
great uneasiness for the morals of his young friends. “ I 
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never considered,” says he, “ Stefanie (the mistress of his 
married pupil) other than as the plaything of your leisure 
hours; then how could she prove any interruption to your 
rational enjoyments?”” Emma Parker, these are poisonous 
weeds from the French nursery ; and we do not wish them 
to become indigenous on British ground. The Abbé, not con- 
tented with this oblique praise, compliments his éléve in 
direct terms, guilty of most disgraceful aberrations: “ You 
have acted,” he proceeds, “ under the influence of the staunch 
ear en of delicacy and honour implanted in your breast.” 

eriously, Madam, of what “ rational enjoyments” could 
such a state of Mahometan licentiousness be susceptible? 
and where is “ the delicacy and honour” that can consort 
themselves with this grossness and infamy? But the clergy- 
man prescribes some bounds to his liberality in such matters. 
Stefanie, not contented with having the undisturbed pos- 
session of the person of the husband, whether in the capital 
of France or Prussia, had the insolence to require that the 
wife should become her friend and associate. Scorn and in- 
dignation awakened in the insulted female, she repelled this 
attempt. Here the good priest interposes; and in the most 
familiar manner says to his ward, ‘* You are quite right— 
Stefanie would indeed be an ill-assorted companion for 
your wife: had you endeavoured to have promoted such an 
intimacy, | could no longer have esteemed you.” Venera- 
ble instructor! how incalculable must be the value of th 
esteem! Pastor! parent! with what filial love and obedi- 
ence must thy counsels be regarded! Clerk! confessor! 
what perfect whiteness and sanctity must thy ablutions and 
absolutions confer ! 

There are many peculiarities in the style and composition 
on which we are unwilling to dilate, as the authoress may 
consider it an excellence to produce a correspondence be- 
tween the languages, as well as the morals, of the two 
countries; and as she would not be rigid in the latter, 
she is not precise in the former. Under these circum- 
stances, we shall only say generally, that she is an amateur 
in fine words ; that she is fond of disturbing the sentiments 
of Euclid, Demosthenes, Thucydides, and other “ old Ro- 
mans;” and that there is a pretty sprinkling from the 
learned fountains of antiquity, in every part of the work, 

We have seen some novels, like some sermons, with as 
little reference to the title or textas if they had been selected 
for contrast; but this is not the case with the production 
before us; yet the “ Self-Deception” is not of an uncom- 
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mon kind, or very much diversified in the circumstances : 
the three happy couples deceive themselves as to the exist- 
ence of the TRection they bear to each other; two of them 
in the usual way, before marriage, and the other afterwards. 

It is to the commendation of Miss Parker, that in the 
course of her work, there are none of those tantalizing 
pauses with which we are occasionally tormented ; especially 
when, in imitation of Richardson, as here, the epistolary 
form is resorted to. When this is the case, every letter is 
nS an episode, and the narrative is so painfully in- 
terrupted, that the pleasure you occasionally receive is no 
sufficient compensation for what you endure from the inter- 
mittent fever under the irritation of such disappointments. 
But we complain, that not one character awakens our sensi- 
bility and regard: the ladies are either simple misses, or 
learned enthusiasts; and the gentlemen either mere cheva- 
liers or profound metaphysicians ; and whatever may be the 
advantageous opportunity some of these dramatis persone 
may afford to Miss Parker to exhibit her erudition, we can 
assure her the public is much chagrined, when they find, in 
such compositions, the gravity of the school, instead of the 
playfulness of the saloon; and the frigidity of the head, 
instead of the pathos of the heart. The province of novel- 
writing, like that of poetry, is not to instruct, but to de- 
light; and if the one be blended with the other, it must be 
in such a dexterous way, that the leading purpose be never 
abandoned. 

After all we have said, we admit this work to be above 
mediocrity. The lady has published, besides the several effu- 
sions noticed in the title-page, “ Elfrida, or the Heiress of 
Belgrave,” in four volumes, and, in as many, “ Virginia, or 
the Peace of Amiens;” so that she has had considerable 
presse: and from the retreat of Fairfield House, in the 

nign atmosphere of Denbighshire, we may expect yet 
more amusement of the same kind. We shall not fail, if 
our hopes be realized, to resume our remarks; but one 
purpose of them will be frustrated if the writer should de- 
rive from our observations no benefit. Her intentions are 
good,—and to say that the felicity of the execution is not 
equal to the merit of the design, is asserting of her that 
which we must at all times affirm of the most estimable 


persons, whose performances invariably fall short of their 
wishes. 
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Art. 1X.—Gulzara, Princess of Persia, or the Virgin 
Queen. Collected from the original Persian. London, 
John Souter, 1816. 8vo. pp. 248. 


A stranGe contradiction generally attends political ro- 
mances: at the time they are published they are well under- 
stood, but commonly little read; and if they happen to float 
on the top of the stream of time, and are picked up in some 
distant generation, they are little understood, but often much 
read: they then become curious and entertaining, as giving 
an insight into the events and manners of the times in which 
they were written, and they afford opportunities to learned 
and industrious commentators to unriddle the mystery, and 
explain the allusions. In spite of himself almost, Rabelais 
has been crowded into this class of authors, though in the 
Prologue to La vie, faicts & dicts heroiques de Garagantua, 
he sabammeniis protests against any na construction, ask- 
ing if Homer were to be accused of allegory; or if the 
assertion of an ignorant lubberly friar were to be believed, 
that Ovid, in writing his Metamorphoses, meant covertly 
to allude to the sacraments of the Church? Yet we know, 
notwithstanding, that an indefatigable Dutchman, MM. du 
Chat, spent no less than forty years of his life at Amster- 
dam in writing notes, to ascertain and make known the dark 
references contained in the learned discussions upon the 
breeches of the hero, and his disastrous conflicts with the 
bun-bakers of Lerna. The Argenis of Barclay has been 
attempted to be illustrated in the same way, by several able 
writers of this and other countries, and doubtless, however 
vain the inquiry as to its result, the world has been much 
benefited by the ingenuity displayed, the learning employed, 
and the discoveries they fh jointly effected. 

The work before us is a political romance, and though, 
of course, we do not by any means rank it even with the 
last named of the above performances, we should do the 
author great injustice if we did not admit that it is enter- 
taining, and interspersed with sensible and acute observa- 
tions upon events and their cunsequences. Excepting that 
it is an effort of greater talent, it resembles the mass of 
works of the kind that the reign of Charles I[. brought 
into the world, in which libidinousness was lashed, and ty- 
ranny tortured, with little danger to the anonymous authors. 
Thus, in the publication of the work before us, the govern- 
ment of the Prince Regent possesses an additional feature 
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of resemblance to the reign of the royal adept in luxury 
and licentiousness. 

Gulzara professes to be collected from the Persian: this 
expedient is the clumsiest part of the performance, and a 
little too stale to be of advantage to the volume in its sale: 
the title also has not much of novelty, and by the generality 
of readers would be mistaken for one of those idle produc- 
tions so rife in our day, in which events war with probabi- 
lity, and words with sense. The object of the author of 
Gulzara is to point out, without more than necessary 
offence, the vices, follies, or impolicies, of the times, and 
of those who live in them; and if he have taken too gloom 
a view of public affairs, he is at least not singular in his 
opinions. The mode he has adopted of cloaking his re- 
marks, takes a little from their apparent severity; and 
since it is not always safe to call things by their right names, 
or to describe persons by their true characters, he has inge- 
niously contrived a story and invented personages, to whom 
he can more freely apply his censures and offer his advice. 
Thus the war between England and France is represented 
by hostilities between Persia and Tartary: Buonaparte is 
called the enchanter Noureddin; and who is intended by 


“ Ali the Magnificent,” our readers will probably collect 
from the following extract. 


** Such was the Princess Gulzara, when the Prince her father 
undertook to wield the sceptre, in the name of the great Abbas. He 
quickly displayed his capacity for government by measures of ex- 
traordimary energy and vigour: so great was his application, he ab- 
solutely re-modelled the dress of the whole army in the first six 
moons, and devised six-and-thirty kind of turbans for the royal 
guards in particular. For many weeks the avenues to the palace 
were crowded with tailors, feather-makers, and artificers in gold, in 
silver, and in brass. Six hours every day did the magnificent Ali 
dedicate to these important functions of roya¢y; and his great soul 
was so entirely engrossed by them, he wholly forgot, when the 
twelve moons were expired, that his ministers were not of his own 
choosing, and continued to afford them his august protection. His 
mother, the venerable and munificent Gulzara Lelamain, who be- 
friended them, was delighted with her son, and used her powerful 
influence to preserve in him the same happy forgetfulness of friend- 
ship and of injury. Aided by a magnificent festival, she completely 
succeeded: the Viceroy retired to his closet, called his most faithful 
counsellors around him, and worked night and day at the plan for 
three months, during which interval he found it quite impossible to 
attend to minor affairs. Astonished at so much assiduity, the minis- 
ters gave him an Agu to tie up his papers, appointed him master of 
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his own revels, and presented him with a carte blanche as to the dress 
of the army. Heavens! what glittering visions! what rose-coloured 
day-dreams! Need it be added, that from that time they found him 
the most pliable of princes.” (p. 11—12.) 


From this passage the reader wil! also have collected to 
whom the name of the heroine (Gulzara) applies, who, 
after the death of her father Ali, (in consequence of a shock 
given by the unexpected return to Persia of his divorced 
wife the Princess Fatima,) assumes the reins of government. 
In treating of the character and conduct of the Princess 
and her ministers, the author takes occasion to discuss (and 
he does so with some skill, though now and then dealin 
too much in the common-places of party) various politica 

uestions of magnitude. The Whigs and Tories are de- 
signated by the terms Worsted and Silk factions, and the 
religious sects are marked out as Seraphics and Indefinables ; 
it is not necessary to supply a c/avis to the allegory, if it 
may be so called; since none who read the work, and who 
have at all attended to the progress of events of late years, 
can be dull enough to require it. We quote the following 
remarks upon the effect of excessive trade, as a specimen 
of such parts of the volume as are devoted to topics of a 
graver nature. 


“ With respect to commerce and manufacture, some unlucky facts 
were becoming evident, namely, that commerce has boundaries, be- 
yond which it may cease to be a benefit; and that the monopoly 
which may be produced by an artificial paralysis of civilized rivalry, 
however Scetitiie to temporary_prosperity, is sure, in the end, to 
prove injurious—not only to myriads of individuals, by drawing ad- 
venture into channels which might suddenly dry up, but to the 
country at large, by the unuatural widening of a basis of exertion 
and expense, the rapid contraction of which is always felt to the 
national core. Nor was this all :—to keep up a feverish prosperity, 
extended hostility was not only advocated upon principles disgrace- 
ful to the Persian character, but, in the minds of the very prominent 
part of the population, the mere contingent connection of commerce 
with war was converted into a healthy and congenial relationship. 
The natural retrocession ef the tide, and approaching stagnation of 
the waters, were attributed to the curse of peace; and, in conse- 
quence of so curious a mistake, many of these profound discrimi- 
nators absolutely bawled out for a war with their very best customers, 
and could only be convinced by experience that they were doing 
themselves harm. To the same insatiate craving of an over-stimu- 
lated appetite, every thing great, magnanimous, and generous, in 
national morality, in speculation at least, was mercilessly sacrificed. 
The legitimate struggles of oppressed humanity were to be assisted 
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or retarded upon the principle of exportation ; and, while nothing 
would be more proper than to assist one band of patriots, it was 
clear that another was composed of rebels, and great enemies to 
Persian manufacture. What rendered this the more ludicrous was, 
that it was frequently uttered in the midst of the gravest self-compli- 
ment, by the merchants at dinner, where endless goblets of the wine 
of Shiraz were swallowed, in honour of their social disinterestedness 
and unspeakable generosity. 

“ Of the real value of these overwhelming fits of commercial 
prosperity, the general complaint throughout Persia, after having 
preserved Asia and legitimacy by an all-conquering peace, afforded 
anadmirable instance. Her commerce remained unrivalled ; but it 
no longer abounded with opportunities to make fortunes at a stroke, 
or to transform merchants into princes by a lucky hit. The numerous 
avenues that were formerly open to slow and cautious industry were 
nearly filled up; capital ion could operate, and capital had almost 
learned to despise the acquirement of mere competency and inde- 
eng righhe must dazzle, buy half a dozen villages, and build pa- 

ces. As these capabilities ceased, the whole fabric they had created 
began to give way: tlie soil fell in value, its lords were impove- 
rished, and its cultivators ruined. The benefit to the former had 
been a temporary rent-roll of twice the usual amount, inductive to 
& proportionate expenditare and taxation ; and to the latter, the ac- 
cumulation of visionary thousands, which now melted like the snows 
of Caucasus in spring. Innumerable manufacturers, who had been 
seduced into the largest scale of exertion, found themselves simi- 
larly situated ; their people were discharged by bundreds ; and the 
delusive supply of half the world, clandestinely made away with to 
sup declining credit, was circulated through Ispahan at a quarter 
of its prime value: and, but for a seasonable peace with the very 
people whom the Persians detested for resembling themselves, the 
mischief would have been still more extensive. Under these ap- 
oo the public revenue, like the expenditure of the individual, 

ing founded upon a tumour, began to shrink in its total, and the 
alarmed financier to study the nature of a general thaw. The very 
poor really suffered least, aud, with certain exceptions, baeked into 
entire pauperism with little concern. The philosophy of this thriv- 
ing body of Moslems was owing to the admizable system of drill, 
which for many years bad been enuring them, more or less, to a 
dependence upon partial relief, so that they gradually rested upon it 
altogether, with no extraordinary reluctance. Regarded poetically, 
the stagnant portion of humanity alluded to might be compared to 
the mud of the Nile after a deluge—supposing the said mud to 
have been gratuitously deprived, by some Egyptian politicians, of 
every latent particle of vitality and productiveness.” (p. 129-—133.) 

This certainly is not very original, but it shews good sense 
and intelligence; and that the author has not said much 
that is new, arises perhaps from the great variety of subjects 
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he has thought fit to touch upon: politics, religion, and the 
arts and sciences aré all cursorily noticed ; but one of the 
best portions of the volume is the ninth chapter, in which 
he speaks among other things of the poets of Persia: in 
the subsequent paragraph the characteristics of Mr, Walter 
Scott are exceedingly well liit off in a few words. 


“ The most fruitful of them, Said, was famous for his love of a 
particular period of Persian history, from which he drew all his 
themes, with a facihty that began to be fatiguing to his readers. 
The elder times of our own country are frequently interesting, and 
in description exceedingly picturesque; but the modes, manners, 
and usages; horses, armour, and accoutrement; satraps, slaves, 
damsels, and ladies, of the age of the Dariusses, are after all ex- 
haustible, and when exliausted, should be allowed to rest. The 
miile was a good mule, but it is dead. The great forte of Said was 
description, particularly of natural beauties, and the peculiarities of 
a specified locality. He had also the art of painting motion so 
exactly, that his works formed a kind of camera obscura of battles, 
crowds, and asseniblages. This vivacity of delineation, with occa- 
sional bland and beautiful touches of pathos and reflection, made 
up the mérit of Said; his greatest defect -was repetition and man- 
nerism—he was always promising another, but eternally giving the 
same,” (p. 143—144.) 


The author of Gulzara is not deficient in humour, and 
we were now and then reminded for a moment of the stile 
of the very best writer in this kind, in any language: but 
no such pretensions are made: the work is instructive, en- 
tertaining, and now and then satirical, and that is perhaps 
all that its writer intended. 

There is one thing that might have improved the work, 
ot only to present but future readers, viz. if the author 
had dwelt more upon the separate characters and qualifiea- 
tions of the Ministers of Ali the Magnificent. This was not 
only a fair but a happy subject, one on which the author 
might have successfully employed the powers he possesses 
of satirical banter and good-natured ridicule. At the same 
time we ailow that his readers would be better able to supply 
this deficiency than any other. 


—_ 


Crit. Rev. Vou. IV. Nov. 1816. 





Ant. X.—Report from the Select Commitiece of the House 
of Commons appointed to Inquire into the Educction of the 
Lower Orders in the Metropolis, with the Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before the Committee. London, Gale and 
Fenner, 1816. 8vo. pp. 608. 


Never has there at any former period been collected a 
mass of more copious and useful information on the state of 
a great metropolis, than that which was supplied by the 
labours of the Select Committees of Parliament during the 
last session. ‘The work before us, which has been printed 
for general circulation, would seem to comprise almost 
every thing that is important to form the ground of those 
regulations on which the peace, order, and good govern- 
ment of this populous and magnificent emporium of arts, 
commerce, and policy, are to be established. 

The observations which accompany the Report are few 
but important. The Committee has discovered, in the 
progress of its duties, that a very large number of poor 
children are wholly without the means of instruction, al- 
though their parents appear to be generally very desirous 
of obtaining that advantage for them. The Committee 
acknowledges the beneficial effects upon all those divisions of 
the population which, assisied in whole or in part by the 
various charitable institutions, have enjoyed the advantages 
of education; and the same Committee expresses its per- 
suasion that the greatest benefit would result to the coun- 
try, if Parliament were te take proper measures, in con- 
currence with the prevailing disposition of the community, 
to supply the deficiency in the means of instruction, and to 
extend that blessing to the poor of every description. 

It was no part of the duty assigned to this Committee to 
examine the state of education p Beaateg the limits of the 
metropolis, but having, by the benevolent zeal of some 
individuals, obtained various communications regarding 
public instruction elsewhere, it recommends the appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary Commission to examine into the 
management of charitable donations, especially in the larger 
towns, and generally to inquire into the state of the educa- 
tion of the lower orders. 

in the ensuing session the Committee intends to prepare 
a report of its opinion upon the different objects of inquiry, 
and it will be senor no doubt with the respect that is 


due to one of the most interesting and valuable documents 
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that can be provided under the auspices of our national 
representation, as referring to the happiness and tranquil- 
lity of this mighty city, or as Sir Edward Coke somewhere 
denominates it, “* Cor Reipublice, et epitome totius regni.” 

The facts already ascertained are very important. Ina 
population of 17 or 18,000 in Spitalfields, it was found that 
about 2000 children are uneducated. (p. 20). In South- 
wark 4000 families visited had 11,470 children, at between 
five and fourteen years of age, of which 6020 were without 
either education or the means of it. In an eastern district, 
bounded by the Thames, Gracechurch Street, Bishopsgate 
Street, through Kingsland Road to Stamford Hill, the 
number of inhabitants is 250,000, of which 30,500 are un- 
taught, and according to a general estimate of Mr. Wm. 
Allan, treasurer to the British and Foreign School Society, 
the children in London uneducated amount to 100,000! 

Such is the state of the capital of the most enlightened 
kingdom of Europe, and what must be the melancholy 
condition of those of other countries, where the seductions 
to vice are not less numerous and powerful, and where the 
ignorance of the people is yet more general? But our 
business is by practical means to. reform our own country, 
not by theoretical speculations to estimate the mischievous 
circumstances elsewhere. 

Mr. Butterworth, M. P., in his examination before the 
Committee, was asked as to the effects of the want of edu- 
cation: “ | have observed,” says he, (p. 518) “* that igno- 
rance in general produces vice in its most hideous form, and 
that idleness, disobedience-to the laws, and all kinds of 
profligacy are its necessary consequences.” He afterwards 
observes, (p. 519) “ With this ignorance of moral obliga- 
tion is connected the evil of mendicity, which leads many 
children to acts of thieving, They are in the habit of 

aming with the money which they beg, and when they 
ose their money they recruit their stock by criminal 
courses.” 

A most serious consequence of this want of education is 
the filth and disease such a degraded condition occasions, 
and it is not easy to ascertain to what reach this evil is ex- 
tended in a crouded city. It was remarked by one of the 
Committee, on the examination of a surgeon in the neigh- 
bourhood, that “ Dr. Adams has observed, in his book, 
that infectious complaints prevail throughout the year in 
the parish of St, Giles’s;” and the fact was confirmed by 
the gentleman to whom the inquiry was addressed, and whe 
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had abundant opportunities of determining the correctness 
of it by personal inspection and regular attendance. (p. 451.) 

Among the materials of information on the actual state 
of the means of public instraction, we have an account 
from the Society for Promoting (hristian Knowledge, and 
an alphabetical arrangement of the Charity Schools an- 
nually assembled at St. Paul’s, with the number of children 
and other particulars. (p. ISS—185). These documents 
were enclosed in the following letter, addressed to the 
Chairman of the Committee by Dr. Gaskin, secretary to 
the same society. 

“« Sir, 

« [ transmit to you a paper containing an account of the receipts 
aud payments of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
for one year, ending at the annual audit in April last; From that 
paper it will appear, that besides the sums actually paid, there still 
remains a very considerable sum due to the booksellers, the dif- 
ference between 32,3571. 7s. 8d. and 20,214/. 5s. 7d. I also 
transmit a “ General Account of the Society,” printed in the year 
1813, the last that was printed; and the annual Report for the 
year 1814: that for 1815, not being yet ready for delivery. In the 
former of these you Will find, page 275, an account of the Charity 
Schools of the metrepolis; but they are only such as compose the 
annual assemblage in St. Paul's cathedral. To these schools, and 
to all other Charity Schools in connection with the church, that 
apply for them through the medium of members of the Society, 
books are furnished on the customary terms, the Society being at 
about one-half of the expense. I shall be happy to furnish any 
other information in my power; and remain, 

“ Sir, very respectfully yours, 
“ GEORGE GASKIN.” 


“ Bartlett’s Buildings, May 31, 1816.” 


We cannot quit the subject of the parochial schools with- 
out earnestly recommending that the subscribers themselves 
would not satisfy their generous feelings by merely giving 
their money, but would personally attend to the selection 
of masters and mistresses, and not consign the important 
duties such instructors have to discharge to incompetent 
individuals, who undertake the employment as being them- 
selves objeets of charity. Quarterly examinations, and 
regular visitations of the parents, to inquire after the cha- 
racter of the children, would also be attended with the best 
efiects, and these institutions, under such a system, would 
iulfil ail the valuable purposes for which they are designed. 

Some difficulty has been experienced on account of the 
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different religious persuasions of those to whom these 
public means of education are applied. On this subject it 
was inquired of Mr. Butterworth, whether it was in his 
opinion desirable to unite all denominations of protestanfs 
in some general plan of giving instruction to the poor? The 
question gave rise to the following judicious remarks, by 
that honourable member. 


“ Considering the prejudices of partialities that exist, I searcely 
think such a plan practicable, where catechisms are insisted upon; 
but Mr. Green, of Blackwall, has given in his evidence, some ac- 
count of an approach towards union; if, however, it be not prac- 
ticable to unite different denominations, | would much rather see 
rival schools than none at all. | am not sure, indeed, whether two 
systems are not, on many accounts, extremely desirable to stimulate 
each other, and if carried on without hostility, may be mutually 
useful to each other and to society. In a country like this, where 
the views of individuals are so various on religious subjects, Lam 
not aware that an union of all parties in one specific and uniform 
plan, is necessary for the great end of general instruction. I appre- 
hend, that if the national establishment were to pursue the excellent 
plan which it has adopted, to the full extent to which it is eapable 
of being carried, and if at the same time the various other denomi- 
nations of christians who cannot conscientiously join in those plans, 
were zealously to pursue their several systems of education, (sup- 
posing the Bible to be always taught) 1 am of opinion that in a short 
period provision might be made for the education of the whole ju- 
venile population of the country; and I apprehend that while every 
encouragement is given to the national schools, due encouragement 
might also be given to the British and Foreign School system, and 
to other schools not exclusively connected with the national esta- 
blishmeng.” 


The Rev. T. T. Walmsley, secretary to the National 
Society, ia his examination, supplied some interesting par- 
ticulars as to the establishment, that will be acceptable to 
our readers. 


“ Can you tell the committee how much money you have re- 
ceived from your commencement !—From the establishment of the 
society in 1811, to the beginning of June, 1815, the whole sum 
was rather more than 24,000/. the greater part of which bad then 
been applied in the erection aad enlargement of buildings for 
schools; since that time we have received an additional six thousand 
pounds, in consequence of a strong appeal made to the public on 
the exhausted state of our resources. 

“« How much is your income in aunual subscriptions }—I should 
suppose about 1500/. a year. 
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« The regular subscriptions, or including casual donations 1—No, 
annual subscriptions cnly. 

“ How many schools have been erected since the beginning t- 
There is only the National School we have erected altogether. 

“ Where is that ?—Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s-Inn-Lane. 

«* How many schools have you contributed towards the erection 
or extension of?—Up to June, 1815, a hundred and twenty-two 
schools have been erected or enlarged by the partial assistance of 
the National Society, in sums from 15/4. to 500/.; considerable 
supplies of elementary books have been furnished ; 336 masters and 
86 mistresses, have been trained in the principles and practice of 
the national system, and are now, with few exceptions, conducting 
important schools in town and country; whilst a succession of 
masters has also been kept in constant pay at the Central School, 
for the purpose of being sent out wherever their services were re- 
quired for the formation of new or the regulation of old establish- 
ments; and, lastly, besides that great number of clildren who have 
already quitted the different national schools after having received a 
competent share of instruction, more than a hundred thousand 
children are actually returned to the committee, as at this time 
under a course of education in 570 schools. formerly united to the 
National Society. Since that period, I should think about 140 
schools have been united, in addition to that 570. 

“ Do you include in the above calculation the Sunday schools 
established in different parts of the country ?—Yes.” (p. 49—60.) 


The same gentleman states the grants made by the So- 
ciety, with the expense, and time required for instruction. 
“ Grants of Money made by the National Society, 
1B1B cores socccoccccccsseccesses £2,332 
TERA 0 cds cvociasansredodocscovede SERS 
IBIS cocccccicccccccccdcccesecsas A560 
WBIG -ccccccccccccscccccce cssces 3,120 


£13,792 


* According to the plan of the National Society, what is the 
expense of books for fifty boys?—The total expense of books for 
fifty children is 11. 3s. 11d. amounting to less than sixpence for each 
child ; but as under good management each of the tracts compre- 
hended in this calculation will serve six children in succession, the 
real expense for books, for suitable instruction in reading and in the 
first rudiments of religion, cannot be calculated at more than one 
penny for each child. 

“ What is the expense of slates and pencils for the same number? 
—Not more than two-pence halfpenny a child. 

“Can you give the committee an estimate of the expense of 
teaching 500 children!--The room being given, I conceive four 
shillings and two-pence a head abundantly sufticient. 
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“ And proportionably larger for a smaller number, and smaller 
for a larger number ?—Yes, of course. 

“ What is the longest time that you take a boy for education ?— 
We admit them at seven years old, and they may remain till they are 
fourteen; I should conceive two years abundantly sufficient for any 
boy. 

“ Does not one great advantage of this system consist in its 
keeping every one of the boys actively at work during the whole 
time !—Yes, and I may add that they have not an idle moment. 
p. 56—57.) 


Mr. Allen, treasurer to the British and Foreign School 
Society, underwent a long and interesting examination ; 
and being recalled, explained the extent of the deficiency 
of education throughout the country, and the sum that 
would be adequate to supply every child requiring this sort 
of assistance throughout the island. 


“ From your observation upon the state of education among the 
lower orders, what should you say was the proportion of unedu- 
cated poor in the country generally? As far as our inquiries have 
gone, it has appeared that, taking the whole population, about one 
in twenty would require education upon the general plan; that is, 
we calculate that one-twentieth part, including all ages, require to 


be assisted in education. 

“Do you mean, that supposing the population of England and 
Wales to be ten millions, about five hundred thousand require edu- 
cation ?—Certainly; I think that they have not the means of obtain- 
ing it without assistance. 

“ What should you calculate would be the expense, upon the British 
and foreign school plan, of giving education to that number ?—The 
expense wil vary according to local circumstances ; where the num- 
ber of children are sufficient to form a school of 500 or 600 in one 
place, the total expense per annum, in my opinion, need not exceed 
2001. or so-much. We generally calculate that the expense per 
head, in the largest schools, should not exceed five or six shil- 
lings; but it is obvious that local circumstances, such as the price 
of provisions, the rent of premises, &c. will cause a difference in dif- 
ferent places. 

“ Should you think twelve shillings a head a fair average, taking 
schools of all sizes into account, one with another ?—Yes. 

“‘ Do you mean thereby to cover the expenses of school-rooms ?— 
Allexpenses, except those requisite for the first erection of the build- 
ing; but, as I stated before upon my last examination, the expense 
of every school upon the British and foreign society plan, consists in 
the salary of the master, the rent of the room, and about 20/. more or 
less, according to the size of the school, for span together with 
the expenses of school-rooms, fuel, &c. 
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« Then do you mean to calculate, that from three to four hundred 
thousand pounds a year would sutlice for the education of all the 
poor now uneducated ?—Certainly; if the sum of 400,000/, could 
be devoted to that purpose, every “child re quiring this sort of educa- 
tion might be provided with it throughout England and Wales, so as 
to leave not an uneducated person in the country ; ; and in my opi- 
nion, a much smaller sum would suttice. 

“ Do you consider this as a moderate or large estimate 1—Cer- 
tainly as a large estimate. 

«Can you give the Committee any estimate, generally, of the ex- 
penses of a school-room ?1—The school-room at Kingsland, in the 
neighbourhood of London, was erected for a less sum than 400/., and 
will contain 300 children; but in many parts of the country, an old 
barn or an old warehouse might be found, which would prevent the 
necessity of erecting a new building. 

“ Should you say, that, generally speaking, in the neighbourhood 
of London, a building for 5007. would admit from 500 to 600 
children into the school?—I should think from four to five hun- 
dred. Itis to be recollected, in estimating the expense for a certain 
number of scholars, we calculate upon the number of children who 
shall be at any one time receiving the benefits of education in one 
school-room, but it never happens that the total number are always 
present. Thus, in a school-room which is caleulated to hold 1000 
children, you willnever get more than between 800 or 900 to attend 
at one time, ‘and that is particularly the case in manufacturing dis- 
tricts ; persons will keep their children at home a day or two for certain 
purposes of business, but still they are getting about three or 
four times as much instruction as they would procure in a Sunday 
school. 

“‘ Suppose a grant were made merely of the money required to 
build the school, and the annual expenses were to be defrayed by 
subscriptions, would such meet with assistance, in your apprehen- 
sion, in the progress of the system ?—In my apprehension it would 
do every thing, because it would encourage benevolent persons in the 
neighbourhood to promote school associations throughout their dis- 
tricts, on the plan recommended by the British and foreign school 
society, in which the poor themselves would become imerested in 
the education of their children, and receive it, not merely as an 
act of charity, but as a thing which they themselves had sub- 
scribed for.” (p. 294—296.) 


Mr. Francis Place, who was particularly acquainted with 
the Lancasterian scheme, gives that plan a decided prefe- 
renee, on account of the ‘accommodation and care of the 
children, and the rapidity of the mode of instruction. Ac- 
cording to that method, he computes the maximum of ex- 
pense for a school capable of containing 600 boys sixteen 
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shillings, and the minimum twelve shillings, per annum, 
supposing no charge of rent for the school-rooms. (p. 474.) 
On the subject of these apartments, Mr. Wakefield in his 
examination observed, that the mere assistance from go- 
vernment to provide them gratis, would be so great an 
encouragement to education, that subscriptions would in- 
crease, and the zeal and the liberality of the public would 
be sufficient for all other purposes. With regard to the 
charge of teaching, the computation of this gentleman is 
much below that of Mr. Place: he says that one penny for 
each child per week would be adequate; and he adds, “ I 
am not speaking from any calculation of my own, but from 
the information [ have received in conversation with the 
different committees to which | belong, for schools under 
the Lancasterian system.’’ (p. 79.) 

It is impossible that, in any terms adequate to the ex- 
pression of our feelings, we can recommend this work and 
this subject to the attention of the public. We plead the 
cause of the rising generation and of posterity—of those 
wholly incapable of judging of the importance of instruc- 
tion to their morals and their happiness. Could we bring 
forward to observation the myriads of human beings in 
helpless infancy, whose love and gratitude will reward the 
active friends of humanity: could these friends behold the 
workings of the heart, the trickling tears, the Joud and 
yet tremulous joys of the innocent beneficiaries of their 
zeal and liberality, all admonition would be vain, and all 
exhortation needless; and Britain, in the possession of a 
virtuous and intelligent people, would find a better sech- 
rity for her liberty, her constitution, and her laws, than 
all the restrictions and limitations that legal ingenuity 
can invent, national jealousy demand, or lawless ambition 
require. 


Crit. Rev. You. LV. Nov. 1816. 
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BIBLIOTHECA ANTIQUA. 


For out-of the olde feldes, as men saieth, 
Cometh all this new corne, fro yere to yere ; 
And out of old bookes, in good faieth, 
Cometh all this newe science that men lere. 
Chaucer's Assem. of Foules, st. 4. 


Ant. XI.—A Method for Trauell. Shewed by taking the 
view of France. As it stoode in the yeare of our Lord 
1598. London, printed by THomas Creepe, n: d:; 
pp. 170. Ato. 


Tus object of Sir Robert Dallington, the author of this 
rare and curious work, was to point out to the individuals 
at the time he wrote, about to make excursions upon the 
Continent, how they might best improve their time while 
absent, by observations upon the governments, institutions, 
and manners of the people, they visited ;—that they might 
not merely go there and back again, making themselves 
nuisances while abroad by their self sufficiency, and on their 
return home by their affectation, having learnt nothing but 
to prate about objects they had never seen, and things they 
could never understand. 

A work of the kind at the present moment might not be 
useless when those who have made trips for a few days to 
France, or the Netherlands, undertake to speak, to write, 
and to print as sagaciously and definitively upon all topics 
as if they had resided for as many years, with the best 
means of obtaining their knowledge and of forming their 
opinions.* This is one reason why we have chosen this 
** Method for ‘T'rauel” as the subject for the present article, 
atatime when so many travellers are returning, or have 
returned, to their native country, to whom we should be 
unwilling to apply the satire of the old critic—“ a horse in 
a malt-mill is as far in the morning as at night, when he 
hath done his days-work—so many travellers are as wise 
when they go forth as when they come home.’’+ Another 





* Undoubtedly the best work recently published upon the state of France 
is thatof Mr. John Scott: the author’s talent in the book-making art is as 
considerable as his other talents, which are by no means insignificant: he 
was absent from Loudon only three weeks, and yet on his return pours 


from the press observations upon the moral, political, @:d financial state of 


France ; the manners, opinions, and fashions of the people; their domestic 
habits and social dispositions. We have forgotten much of this eloquent 
and taking title. 

t Meres’ Palladis Tamia, 1598, fo. 237- 
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reason is the interest that will now naturally be taken 
by intelligent tourists in the state of France more than 
two centuries ago, described by a man of acuteness and 
learning. 

Sir Robert Dallington having been knighted by King 
James, was appointed to the important office of Master of 
the Charter House, on the recommendation of Prince Charles, 
who in the year following ascended the throne. His origin 
was probably low, as, according to Fuller, he was first bible- 
clerk of Bennet College, and afterwards kept a school in 
Norfolk, where gaining sufficient money for his, purpose, he 
travelled through France and Italy. On his return he was 
made secretary to the Earl of Rutland, one of the Lords 
of the Privy Chamber to Prince Charles: this led to his 
nomination to the mastership of the Charter House, which 
place he continued to hold until his death, in 1637, at the 
age of seventy-six. Fuller (no mean authority) says that 
he had an excellent wit and judgment, and it seems clear 
that he was highly respected, as three persons were ap- 

inted to assist him ‘in his office in his old age. Its re- 
ported that he was the first to introduce the custom of 
~~ parts of the Scriptures into Latin verse; a practice, 
we believe, now generally followed in public schools. On 
entering upon his duties at the Charter House, he was greeted 
in a copy of Latin verses by Dr. Gray, the second master, 
of which two are given by Fuller. He was the author of 
several other works besides that on our table. 1. He joined 
some of his fellow collegians in Epitaphs upon Sir W. Buttes, 
who died in 1583. 2. A Survey of the Great Duke’s State 
of Tuscany, in the year 1596. 3. Aphorismes Civil and 
Military, &c. 1615. The last is much applauded by his 
quaint but learned biographer. 

The “ Method for Trauel” has no date, but that of 1605 
has been assigned to it, and probably it is nearly correct, 
because the author speaks in it of the late Queen, and men- 
tions his having past the prime of his life. 

The address to the reader, which follows the title, is 
remarkable principally for the censure it contains of the 
vast number of light pamphlets published about that time, 
“more for the printer’s gain than the author's credit, or 
benefit of us the readers.” It is succeeded by a digested table 
of things necessary to be observed by travellers, and then 
we arrive at a preliminary discourse called “ the method 
for trauel,” which is an explanation and enlargement of 
the table: after stating that “ base and vulgar spirits houer 
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still about home,” and that “ those are more noble and 
divine that imitate the Heavens and ioy in motion,” he 
proceeds thus : 


“ He therefore that intends to Trauell out of his owne country, 
must likewise resolue to Trauell out of his country fashion, and in- 
deed out of himselfe: that is, out of his former intemperate feed- 
ing, disordinate drinking, thrift-lesse gaming, fruit-lesse time spend- 
ing, violent exercising, and irregular misgouerning whatsoeuer: he 
must determine, that the end of his Trauedl is his ripening in know- 
ledge; and the end of his knowledge is the seruice of his countrie, 
which of right challengeth, the better part of vs. 

“ This is done, by Preseruation of himselfe from the hazards of 
Trauell, and Obscruation of what he heares and sees in his trauelling. 
The hazards are two: of the minde, and of the body: that, by the 
infection of errors ; this by the corruption of manners. For who so 
drinketh of the poysonous cup of the one, or tasteth of the sower 
liquor of the other, looseth the true rellish of religion and vertue, 
bringeth home a leprous soule, and a-tainted body, retaining no- 
thing but the shame of either, or repetance of both: wherof in my 
trauell I haue seene some examples, and by them made the vse to 
preuent both mischiefes, which I will briefly shewe.” 


He then gives the traveller advice respecting the preser- 


vation of his religion, the acquirement of languages, and 
other needful points: what he observes of the expenses of 
a traveller is worth extracting, for the sake of comparison 
with those at present usually incurred. 


“ Mony, the sinues of warre, and soule of Tyawell, as at home, 
so abroade is the man. They say he should haue two bagges, the 
one of crownes, the other of patience: but howsoeuer this last be 
emptie, J could wish that other were still full: whereout he must 
proportion his yearely expence, not exceeding the limmits of his 
propounded allowance. If he Trauedl without a seruant, fourscore 
pounds sterling is a competent proportion, except he learne to ride ; 
if he maintaine both these charges, he can be allowed no lesse then 
one hundred and fiftie poundes: and to allowe aboue two hundred, 
were superfluous, and to his hurte. And thus rateably, according 
to the number he keepeth. 

“« The ordinarie rate of his expence, is this: ten gold crownes a 
moneth his owne dyet, eight for his man (at the most) two crownes 
a moneth bis fencing, as much dancing, no lesse his reading, & fif- 
tene crownes monethly his riding: but this exercise hee shall dis- 
continue all the heate of the yeare. The remainder of his 150. 
pound I allow him for apparell, bookes, Trauelling charges, tennis 
play, and other extraordinarie expences.” 


‘ The view of France as it stocde in the yeare 1598,” 
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commences with a general description of the territory and 
its limits, and with notices of the most important havens and 
cities systematically arranged. The author afterwards ar- 
rives at Paris, and describes the public and private build- 
ings of note, shrewdly adding the following anecdote, of 
which he also gives the obvious application. 


“* T haue heard a tale of a President of Parliament, whose friends 
comming on a time to see him at his new house, began exceedingly 
to commend it, as indeed it deserued, as well for the rarenesse of 
the workmanship, as the goodnesse of the Stone, Timber, Marble, 
and such like. No (quoth he) ye mistake the stuffe whereof it is 
made; this house is onely built, de testes des fols, of fooles heades, 
I thinke many of our newe buildings in England, are made of the 
same stuffe,” 


His observations upon the disputed Etymology of the 
name Paris are worthy of quotation. 


“Some say, this Towne was builded in the times of Amasias, 
King of luda, by some reliques of the Troian warre, and that it was 
called Lutece (a Luto) because the soyle in this place is very fatte, 
which is of such nature, as ye cannot well get it out, it doth so 
staine: whereof they haue a By-word, J gaste comme la fange de 
Paris: \t stayneth like the durt of Paris. Other say, it was called 
Paris of (Parresia) a Greeke word, which signifieth (saith this Au- 
thour) hardiesse ou ferocité, valour or tiercenesse, alleadging this 
verse, 


Et se Parrisios dixerunt nomine Franci, 
Quod sonat audaces, &c. 


“ And the Franks called themselues Parrisians, which signifieth 
valiant. And by this Etymologie would inferre, that the French is 
a warlike nation. But he is much mistaken in the word, for it sig- 
nifieth onely a boldnes or liberty of speach: which whether the 
better deserue, or to be accounted valiant, you shall see, Leuct 
come to speake of the Frenchmans humour and nature in generall.” 


This last conjecture is confirmed by Rabelais, who does 
not treat the citizens with a superabundance of respect. 
Garagantua has produced an unexpected inundation, not 
of the most agreeable kind, from the top of Notre Dame, 
and the people are flying in all directions, exclaiming— 
“© Carimary, Carymara, par saincle Mamye, nous sommes 
baignez par rys, dont fut depuis la ville nommée Paris la 
quelle auparavant on appelloit Leucece ;” and a little further 
on he adds—“ Dont estime Joaninus de Baranco, libro, de 
copiositate reverentiarum, que sont diiz Parrhesiens en 
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Grecisme, Cest a dire fiers en parler.” The character of 
Henry LV. now so popular in France, is drawn as follows, 
with a spirit and liveliness approaching to wit. 


“ He sayth there farther, that though by his Phisiognomy, his 
fashion and ‘maner of behauiour, ye would iudge him leger and 
inconstant, yet is no man ‘more firmely constant then he. He 
confesseth it were hard for him, not to be sparing, considering the 
profuse and lauish spoyle that his predecessor made before him: yet 
to salue the matter, he makes this difference, That the other gaue 
much to few, this gines @ little to many. If you remember when we 
saw him play at dice, here in Orleans, with his Noblesse, he would 
ever tell his money very precisely, before he gaue it backe againe. 

“ | will not spare in this discourse (which is onely for your selfe 
private) to speake the trueth, though of a King: we are here in a 
country, where ye daily heare his owne Subiects speake of him 
more liberally. 

* And besides, his Maiestie hath generally this commendation, 
which is very laudable in a Prince, he can endure that any man 
should tell him the truth, though of himselfe. Which I will inter- 
pret to wisdome, though perhaps some will impute it to a facility of 
nature. Concerning this thriftie vertue then of sparing, we must 
note that he is a very good mesuager. J/ fait d'argent auec ses dens: 
He makes money with his teeth, saith the Frenchman, meaning his 
sparing of great and superfluous expence at his table. And for his 
giftes, wee may call him by an Antiphrasis, as Plutarch sayth they 
vsed to call Antigonus in scorne (doson) that is, qui donnera ; 
ce quil prommettoit tousiours & iamais ne donoit; One that will 
giue: because he alwayes promised, but neuer performed. 

“« For my part, I thinke he gives S. P. Q. R. not Senatui populog; 
Romano: that is, to all sorts of people: but Si Peu Que Rien, so 
little, as scarse any at all. They say, that the chamber of Accounts, 
is to examine the Kings gifts: and if they find any vnmeasurable, to 
shorten them: to which purpose, there is written in great letters 
in the same court, Trop donné soit repeté: Let gifts too great be re- 
uoked. It should seeme hee saues them this labour.” * * * 

“ Athis being here at Orleans, this lune last past, the Maior and 
Burgeses of the ‘Towne came to his Maiestie, to desire they might 
bee eased of certayne extraordinary taxes and impositions, where- 
with in the time of the league, they had been burdened by Mons. de 
la Chastre, their Governour. Saith he, M. de la Chastre vous a 
liguez, quil vous desligue : M. de la Chastre hath tide you, let him 
vatye you. At his being at the siege of Amiens, amongst others of 
the Noblesse, which he summoned to that seruice, he sent also for 
the Count Soissons,a Prince of the bloud,and one of the rarest Gen- 
tlemen of France, to whom the King giues (as is said) 5000 Crowns 
pensio. The Count, at that time discontented, returned the King 
answere, that he was a poore Gent. and wanted meanes to come te 
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that seruice, as became one of his birth and place, being a Prince 
of the bloud, and Peere of France: he therfore must humbly craued 
pardon, and that hee would pray for his Maiesties prosperous suc- 
cesse, which was all he could doe. Well, saith the King, Dautaut 
que les prieres ne seruent point sans ieusne, il faut qu'il ieusne de la 
pension de ses 5000 escus: Seeing prayer is not acceptable without 
fasting, my couzin shall hereafter fast from his pension of fiue thou- 
sand Crownes.” 


It is a celebrated observation of Burke’s, that “ the King 
of France should always be on horseback,” and he seems to 
have gathered it from the contemplation of the temper and 
habits of Henry 1V., whom Dallingtoa very enthusiastically 
praises for his “ valour and princely courage, such as never 
any of bis predecessors on the throne of France could match; 
who, for the space of almost thirty yeares hath, as one 
would say, never beene unarmed, without his foote in the 
stirrop,’ &c. He, however, condemns him for his degrad- 
ing familiarity, giving the two following singular instances, 
of the first of which he seems to have been an eye-witness. 


“You saw here in Orleans, when the Italian Comedians were to 
play before him, how himselfe came whifling with a small wand to 
scowre the coast, and make place for the rascall Players (for indeed 
these were the worst company, and such as in their owne Countrey 
are out of request) you haue not seene in the Innes of Court a Hall 
better made: a thing, me thought, most derogatory to the Majesty 
of a King of France. 

* And lately at Paris (as they tell vs) when the Spanish Hostages 
were to be entertayned, he did Vsher it in the great Chamber, as he 
had done here before; and espying the Chayre not to stand well 
vnder the State, mended it handsomly himselfe, and then set him 
downe to giue them audience.” 


We are compelled, from deficiency of space, to pass over 
all that the author says of the internal government of the 
country, which however is least important, as comparatively 
few traces of it are left behind. We omit also his obser- 
vations upon the nobility and clergy, and oapeose to what 


he remarks of the great mass of the people, whose dispo- 
sitions and habits have, it will be seen, remained nearly the 
same from that time to this. Such, indeed, is the natural 
course of things. Even trifling peculiarities have been pre- 
served by them, for Stafford, in his “ Niobe dissolved into a 
Nilus,”’ (reviewed in our last Number) mentions the “French 
shrug” as a characteristic in 1611, and so it has continued. 
First, Dallington censures the unlicensed, talkativeness 
(which led him to the etymology before inserted) and idle 
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curiosity of the French, defects they have not yet corrected : 
then he adverts to their meats and cookery. 


«* Concerning the French diet, it is, to keepe no diet: for they 
feede at all times, there being among them very few, which besides 
their ordinary of dinner and supper, do not gousfer, as they call it, 
and make collations, three or foure times the day, a thing as vsuall 
with the women as men, whome ye shall see in open streetes before 
their dores, eate and drinke together. No maruell therefore, though 
the Italian cals them the onely gourmands. 

“ The French fashion (as you see dayly) is to larde all meats, 
whose prouision ordinarily is not so plentifull as ours, nor his table 
so well furnished: howbeit, in banquets they farre exceed vs; for 
he is as friand (licourish) as the Trencher-men of Media, or Aesope 
the Tragedian, who spent fifteene thousand Crownes at one feast, 
in the toungs of Birds onely. He liveth not like the Italian, with 
roots chiefly and herbes.” 


The variety and gayness of his apparel are also censured . 


“ And heereof it commeth, that when ye see all other Nations 
paynted in the proper habit of their countrey, the French man is 
alwayes pictured with a paire of sheeres in his hand, to signify, that 
hee hath no peculiar habit of his own, nor contenteth himselfe long 
with the habit of any other, but according to his cappriccious bu- 
mour, deuiseth daily new fashions.” 


This satirical representation has been — by one of 
our early poets, Andrew Boord, to an Englishman, and he 
inscribed under the figure these lines :— 


“ T am an Englishman and naked I stand here 
Musing in my minde what garment I shall weare, 
For now I will weare this, and now | will weare that, 
New I will weare I cannot tell what; 

All new fashions be pleasannt to me 

I will have them whether I thrive or thee,” &c. 


The Frenchman’s inordinate love of dancing, and his ge- 
neral lightness of conduct and deportment, are remarked 
upon at some length, as well as the inconstancy of his tem- 

er: his aptness to scoff and to turn the most sacred things 
into jest, (a disposition completely exemplified in the popu- 
larity of some of Voltaire’s works,) do not escape severe 
reprobation. The two following amusing instances, with 
which we must close our article, are given as proofs. 

“ One being very sicke, &, as was thought, in danger of 


death, his ghostly father comes to him with his Corpus domini, 
and tels him, that hearing of the extremitie wherein he was, he had 
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brought him his Sauiour, to comfort him before his departure. The 
sicke Gentleman withdrawing the Curtaine, and seeing there the fat 
lubberly Frier with the Oast in his hand, answereth, I know it is our 
Sauiour ; he comes to me as he went to Ierusalem, C'est vm asne qui 
le porte: He is carried by an Asse. 

“ The other Gentleman vpon like danger of sicknesse, hauing the 
Frier come to him to instruct him in the Faith, and after, to giue 
him the Oast, and then the extreme vaction (it was on a Friday) 
tolde him that hee must belecue, that this Corpus domini which he 
brought, was the very reall flesh, blood and bone of our Sauiour. 
Which after the sicke man had freely confessed, the Frier offered it 
him to receyue for his comfort. Nay, quoth the other, Vous m’ezx- 
cuseréz, car ie ne mange point de chair le vendredi: You shall excuse 
me, for I eate no flesh on Fridayes. So that yee see the French will 
rather lose his god, then his good iest.” rs 

J.P. C. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Ant. 12.—An Olio of Bibliographical and Litérary Anec- 
dotes and Memoranda, original and selected. By Wm. 
Davis. 2d edit. London, Davis, 1817. 12mo. pp. 150. 


Tus work is not-strictly confined to matters of biblio- 
graphical inquiry, but is extended to general literary in- 
formation. We are not aware of a single fact that is new 
in the whole of this collection of anecdotes ; but they are 
all of them entertaining, and some of them instructive, and 
will be both amusing and useful to those who are not much 
conversant in this sort of history. We donot quite approve 
the name of “* The Olio,” which the author has given to 
his publication, as it indicates rich and high seasoning in 
the culinary art, but in the concoction here given we have 
nothing but what would seem poor and meagre to palates 
accustomed to the best literary diet. It will be observed, 
that the date 1817 appears in the title-page, as if the book 
were intended to be published in the approaching year. No- 
velty is a charm of so powerful a character, that these arti- 
ficial expedients are sometimes improperly resorted to, in 
order to retain the appearance of it. 


Crit. Rev. Vor. LV. Nov. ISI6. 
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EDUCATION. 


Art. 13.—1. The Oracle, or the Friend of Youth. By the 
Author of “A Cup of Sweets,’ London, Darton, Har- 
vey, and Darton, 1816. 18mo. pp. 122. 


2. The Infant Minstrel, or Poetry for Young Minds. By 
various Female Writers. London, Darton, Harvey, and 
Darton, 1816. 18mo. pp. 106. 


3. Dialogues on Curious Subjects in Natural History. 
London, Darton, Harvey, and Darton, 1816. 18mo. 
pp. 151. 


Turse are pretty little books, abounding both in instruc- 
tion and entertainment. The first, called The Oracle, gives 
some account of a respectable old woman, who, after losses 
and disappointments of various kinds, with a deranged and 
diminished fortune, settled in a retired village; where she 
was largely useful to her neighbours, by the exercise of 

temper and good sense, under numerous circumstances, 
when they applied to her for assistance; and the advice 
she gives on the simple transactions of rustic life, and par- 
ticularly where young people are parties, affords admirable 
rules of conduct. 

The Infant Minstrel contains a series of little stories in 
verse, many of them in the nature of fables. It was ob- 
jected by Rousseau to the popular compositions of this 
lied, that the mora! was frequently bad, and that they cor- 
rupted and destroyed what they were designed to cherish 
and preserve. No objection of that kind applies to this 
publication. 

The illustrations of Natural History disclose in a fami- 
liar manner some facts on subjects within the reach of juve- 
nile observation; and if they do not supply much know- 
ledge, they are calculated to awaken a spirit of inquiry in 
young persons, which is perhaps all that is necessary or 
proper at the period of life for which they are intended. 


Art. 14.—The Grandfather ; or the Christmas Holidays ; a 
Tale. By E.Sanpuam, Author of “ The Twin Sisters,” 
&c. No London, Bowdery and Kirby, 1816. 12mo. 
pp- 192. 


Tus little work is adapted to the instruction of children 
of eight or ten years of age, and is particularly intended to 
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give an insight into Grecian history. The information on 
this subject appears to us to be principally derived from the 
admirable production which has appeared in the English 
version under the title of the Travels of Anacharsis the 
Younger. 


—_——- — 





— 





——<————— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ant. 15.—The Portfolio, Political and Literary ; being a 
General Miscellany and Collection of Original and Fugi- 
tive Productions ; including Criticisms on New Works and 
Select Essays from the Newspapers. No. lt. London, 
Simpkin cat hall, 1816. royal 8vo,. pp. 2 - 





Ix the year 1731, on the Ist of January, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine was introduced to the public, when a principal 
feature of its composition was, as the title-page imported, 
* Select Essays from the Newspapers.” ‘This surviving 
parent of our English periodical emqnennge has long since 
discontinued such extracts, and there was no publication ia 
which this scheme was adopted until, at the commencement 
of the month, the Portfolio, Political and Literary, made 
its appearance. Its plan, however, is not entirely restricted 
to such selections. We observe from the prospectus, that 
it is to contain information from other sources, and a-re- 
stricted portion of original matter on polities, political: 
economy, statistics, history, chronology, biography, antiqui- 
ties, and we know not how many other subjects. The arti- 
cles in the number before us are judiciously chosen; and, 
among them are, the History of Newspapers in England, 
Strictures on Mr, Coleridge’s expected Lay Sermon, Cow- 
per and Suicide, from a recent piece of autography, Remarks 
on the Office of the Lord Mayor of London, a Dissertation 
on English Manufactures, from a German paper; with 
several other interesting pieces. 
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PHARMACY. 


Art. 16. Observations on the projectcd Bill for restricting 
the Practice of Surgery and Midwifery to Members of 
the Royal Colleges of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin ; 
and to Army or Navy Surgeons. With some modifications 
proposed, by which the measure will be more Compatible 
with the true interests of the Public, &c. By a GENERAL 
Practitioner. London, Bent, 1816. Svo. pp. 31. 


Ir is well known, that the bill referred to in this title-page 
states in the preamble, that ignorant and incapable persons 
are not restrained by law from practising surgery, whereby 
the health of great numbers of persons is much injured, and 
the lives of many are destroyed. For this most alarming situa- 
tion of things, the measure is intended to provide a remedy, 
and the public are indebted to all those professional men, 
who, like the author, endeavour to bring the subject fully and 
fairly forward for general examination. ‘The writer laments 
the fate of the present students in London, who are re- 
quired to give a protracted attendance under the bill which 
their circumstances will not allow, and who must, there- 
fore, “‘ return into the country to see empiricism in its va- 
rious shapes flourish, while they are cut off from the pro- 
fession of surgery and midwifery, for which they have been 
educated—and from which they have been led to expect a 
livelihood, honorable to themselves, and useful to the com- 
munity.” 

The professional gentleman having been a little severe 
on a learned Chirurgical Society, makes the following inge- 
nious distinction between that body collectively and the 
members individually. “ If,” says he, “the author has 
appeared to think that the Royal College has not suffici- 
ently attended to the interest and fair claims of the present 
race of students, he is anxious to explain that, in his belief, 
it is in their corporate eapacities only, that a breathing of 
inconsiderateness can attach to them. As individuals, they 
are not only of eminence in their profession, but of known 
liberality of sentiment.” 
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POETRY. 


Art. 17. Lord Byron’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
A Poem in two Cantos. To which is added, The Tempest, 
a Fragment. London, for J. Johnson, 1817, pp. 72. 


It is to be regretted that the author of this poem, who is 
not very contemptible in point of talent, should have lent 
himself to what some may consider an artifice to obtain 
purchasers, by pretending that the piece before us is from 
the pen of Lord Byron. The title, however, is the only 
resemblance, for the stile is essentially different, wanting 
much of the energy belonging to the works of the noble 
author. The versification is generally easy, but languid, 
and the events are too slow in succession, the intaredl not 
being filled up either by acuteness or depth of remark. We 
might, would our space allow, extract several quotations 
of a pretty descriptive kind of merit, but throughout there 
is a want of learning on the subject on which the author 
treats, and few classical allusions are given to spots sup- 
posed to be passed over, excepting such as could not fail 
to arise in the mind of a school-boy. 








POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Ar®. 18.—1. A new View of Society, or Essays on the 
formation of the Human Character, preparatory to the 
developement of a Plan for gradually ameliorating the 
Condition of Mankind. By Rosert Owen, of New 
Lanark, Second Edition. Longman & Co. 8vo. pp. 184, 
1816. 

2.—An Address delivered to the Inhabitants of New Lanark, 
on the Ist of January, 1816, at the opening of the Insti- 
tution established for the formation of Character. By 
Ropert Owen. Second Edition. Longman and Co. 
Svo. pp. 48, 1816. 


Any one who peruses these works will immediately per- 
ceive that the auchor is an enthusiast, and, like most other 
enthusiasts, he blends no small portion of egotism with his 
principles and pursuits, aud a degree of confidence, not 
warranted by the facts he states, and the arguments he em- 
ploys, however it might be justified by the conclusions 

e assumes. His purpose, however, being good, we will 
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endeavour to explain it, and shall use our utmost ability 
at all times to promote it. 

The writer we understand to be a magistrate at Lanark, 
and to have the management of a cotton establishment in 
that neighbourhood, where he has conduced to the industry, 
good morals, and instruction of those under his orders. 
The essays are four in number; the two first were pub- 
lished in [812 and 1813, and the two last in the present 
year. The great principle laid down by the author is,— 
** That any general character, from the best to the worst, 
from the most ignorant to the most enlightened, may be 
given to any community, even to the world at large, by the 
application of proper means ; which means are, to a great 
extent, under the command of those who have influence m 
the affairs of man.” 

Commenting on this principle, he says, it “is a broad 
one, and if it should be found to be true, eannot fail to give 
a new character to legislative proceeding, and such a cha- 
racter as will be most favourable to the well-being of 
society.”” Unfortunately for the novelty Mr. Owen assumes, 
the principle is so broad as not to have escaped the notice 
of the salen instructors in Chaldea, Egypt, or Greeee, 
and all the princes have more or less acted upon it from 
Nimrod to Napoleon ; yet, after the lapse of nearly 4000 
years, it has not given that new character to legislation the 
author contemplates. The discovery of such a principle, 
instead of inducing rulers to enlighten the human intellect, 
has led them to - see it in ea that they might take 


rnp of that ignorance which this gentleman presumes 


they sedulously endeavour to remove. ‘The first essay is 
principally devoted te a defence of this principle, which 
no teacher, from Diogenes to Dilworth has ‘ever disputed. 
In the second he gives a history of the cotton manufactor 
at Lanark, to shew the improvements to which the cogni- 
zance of this favourite proposition gave rise; in the third 
he further explains it, and details more particularly its 
practical application when he undertook the direction of 
the Lanark mills’ establishment; and in the fourth the 
tenets of the former essays are applied to government ; and 
here again he assumes as a new discovery of his wisdom 
what has been familiar to every political enquirer for cen- 
turies, that “asystem of government which shall prevent 
yer and consequently crime, will be’ infinitely supe- 
or to one, which by encouraging the first, creates a neces- 
sity for the last, and afterwards inflicts punishment on both.” 
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Such is the corollary the author deduces from the propo- 
sition, that “‘ it is beyond all comparison better to prevent 
than punish crimes ;” a truth assumed to be new, but which 
has grown from age into a proverb; and to which, there- 
fore, we did nat require this star of the north to guide us. 
We perfectly agree with Mr. Owen that the great panacea 
that is competent to cure all the moral diseases to which we 
are liable is education, and that it is the duty of all govern- 
ments to provide the means of public instruction; but if 
we do not look forward with so confident a persuasion of 
the millenium he so early expects, we are thoroughly 
persuaded that much of the felicity of such a ‘state will be 
acquired by the diligent and faithful attention both of the 
governors and governed, to dissipate those clouds of igno- 
rance in which the greater portion of the species is en- 
veloped. 

Towards the close of the address to his neighbours of 
New Lanark, Mr. Owen gives the following admonition : 
* Continue to obey the laws under which you live, and 
although many of them are founded on principles of the 
grossest ignorance and folly, yet obey them.” 


Art. 19.—West India Sketches; drawn from authentic 
Sourees. No. V. London, Ellerton, 1816. 8vo. 


Tuts is a continuation of the anecdotes tending to eluci- 
date the nature of colonial bondage, as it respects, 1. The 
driving system; 2. The general treatment of slaves ; 3. The 
effects produced by slavery on the character of white wo- 
men; 4. The moral and religious habits of the colonists. 


Art. 20.—A Letter to His Royal Highness the Duke of ' 
Kent, upon “ the Revulsion of Trade,” and “ our 
den Transition P iba a System of Extensive War to a State 


of Peace.” 


+ ndon, Longman and Co, 1816. 8vo. 
pp. 140. 


Tue writer of this pamphlet states that, anxious to as+ 
certain the causes of our distresses, he noted from time to 
time what occurred to him, as well as what he read on this 
subject, in order to exhibit the whole in one view to his 
own mind; and not finding that any thing conclusive had 
been presented to the public, he has committed the result 
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of his inquiries to the press. The subject to which the 
writer principally addresses himself, is stated in a resolu- 
tion proposed by the Duke of Kent at a late meeting in the 
city, where the Duke of York presided, and in which it 
was alleged, “ That it is the sudden transition from a state 
of extensive war to a system of peace that has occasioned 
a stagnation of employment, and a revulsion of trade, deeply 
affecting the situation of many parts of the community, and 
producing many-instances of great local distress.” 

The author asserts, that the country is beginning to be 
tired and disgusted with the manner in which the charity 
of certain noble and exalted individuals is exhibited in 
public meetings, bible societies, Lancasterian and Bell’s 
schools, mission and tract societies, saving banks, and a 
long train of auxiliary and minor associations, where the 
private citizen is flattered by the condescension of his Grace 
or his Lordship, and the interchange of ceremony on these 
occasions is thus described. ‘“ Some illustfious person pa- 
tronizes the institution, and comes to the yearly meeting 
with a few of his noble friends, to eat a grand dinner, and 
trumpet forth each other’s benevolence to the public. A 
string of resolutions are read, one by one great man, an- 
other by another; then the Earl of votes thanks to 
the Duke of , and the Bishop to the Earl, and the Vis- 
count to the Bishop, and so on down to the Vicar and 
Country Gentleman. All seem to have forgotten the great 
precept of our common Master: “ Do not your alms before 
men, that you be seen of them.” 

He concludes with this exhortation :— 


“ Statesmen! Nobles! Princes of the Blood Royal! in the pre- 
sent awful crisis, listen to the expectations, the reasonable requests, 
of an overburthened People! Before you meet again in your august 
assemblies, to receive the petitions preparing in every quarter for 
your aid and interference, revolve deeply within your breasts the 
causes and extent of our distresses: shut not your eyes to the nature 
of the remedy which those distresses demand. ‘The relief must 
not be tossed and turned in flattering words ;’ it must be a substan- 
tial sacrifice—an abandonment of all wasteful and corrupt expendi- 
ture; the most rigid economy in every department of the state; and 
the whole must be guaranteed and secured to the nation, by that ra- 
dical reform in the representation, which the true honour of Parlia- 
ment, the dignity of the Crown, and the interests of the People, 
alike require. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Art. 21.—The Tyrant of the Church. London, Ogles, 
Duncan, and Cochran, 1816. 12mo. pp. 77. 




























Te author will not blame us, but perhaps the public will, 
if we state the purpose of this publication as it appears in 
the preface; we have, however, no other means to explain 
it, as it is far beyond the reach of our intellectual puwers to 
discover it. Some of our readers, not labouring under the 
same deficiencies, and more versed in religious mysticism, 
will probably comprehend the writer better, ‘“ The object 
of the following attempt,” he says, “is the detection of 
that Tyrannical Power, who as God, sitteth in the temple 
of God, shewing himse!f that he is God. The discussion 
is grounded upon the principle that spirituality of scripture 

rophecy directs to a spiritual and scriptural interposition. 

he question turns more immediately on that point of re- 
velation which appears as an index to the anti-christian 
mystery ; where the last prophet, reducing the sacred hiero- 
glyphics to the precision of a numerical estimate, excites 
investigation, with an exhortation to count the numBERr of 
the anti-christian Name.” 


Art. 22.—Religious Liberty stated and enforced on the 
principles of Scripture and Common Sense, in Six Essays, 
with Notes and an Appendix. By Tuo. Witvtams, 
London, Button and Son, 1816. Svo. pp. 224. 


In ourlast number we reviewed a pamphlet entitled “ the 
Means of [mproving the Condition of the Poor in Morals 
and Happiness.” The present work seems to be a conti- 
nuation of the lectures to The Minor Institute, as it is 
called, with considerable additions to, as well as subtrac- 
tions from them. The notes also comprise some miscella- 
neous information, with remarks on circumstances that 
have occurred, and publications that have appeared since 
the Essays were composed. The reader is not to expect 
here a legal disquisition on the right to religious liberty, 
but he will find an historic sketch of the rise and progress 
of intolerance from the time of Constantine to the Refor- 
mation, and from the latter period to the disputed persecu- 
tions on the continent, particularly in France. The author 

Crit. Rev. Vou. iv. Now. 1816. AA 
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concludes with an account of the present state of popery, 
and with a statement of the opinion the author indulges of 
its final overthrow. A specimen of his style may be col- 
lected from the following extract, and it will be seen that 
it is susceptible of some improvement. 


“ But it requires consideration, in what manner we may express 
a difference in opinica from our superiors, and with what caution we 
should oppose the dogmas of an established faith, With a grave 
face, a modest countenance, and a respectful bow, we may presume 
to differ, and even humbly intimate the reasons of our difference. 
Yes; says Dr. Paley, “I tolerate all books of serious argumenta- 
tion: but I deem it no infringement of religious liberty, to restrain 
the circulation of ridicule, invective, and mockery upon religious 
subjects.”"* Mighty well this, if both parties were conformed to the 
same rule! but this will not do. A downy Dean may sit at his ease, 
and writea ‘Tale of a Tub,” or any other tale that ridicules the 
fundamental truths of the reformation;—or a Doctor of Divinity 
may write Notes on Hudibras, and make a moek of divine in- 
fluences, so that he de not attack the church, by which he is main- 
tained. Iam not an advocate for levity on religious topics ; but I 
see no reason why it should be allowed on one side, and prohibited 
on the other :—why a Butler or a Swift shall be permitted to bur- 
lesque vital and practical religion, and a Rebinson or a Ringletub 
must not touch a rite or a ceremony,—a lawn sleeve, or even a sur- 
plice. Yes, 1 retract:—I do see a reason. Truth and Piety are 
invulnerable; but human inventions and traditions tremble at the 
breath of Ridicule!—and some persous seem to know this.” 
(p- 57—58.) 


Art. 23.— Meditations and Prayers selected from the Holy 
Scriptures, the Liturgy, and Pious Tracts, recommended 
to the wayfaring Man, the Invalid, the Soldier, and the 
Seaman, whensoever unavoidably precluded from the House 
of Prayer. By aCuerGgyman, London, Law and Co. 
1816. 8vo. pp. 125. 


No prayers more devout, more fervent, more comprehen- 
sive or sublime than those of David and Solomon are on 
record, if we except the most excellent of all, which was 
that Christ proposed to al! his disciples, and this publica- 
tion is intended as a review of such prayers, with the 
numerous instructive exhortations disseminated throughout 
the scriptures. The author properly considers that the 





* Paley’s Moral Phil. vol. ii. p. 337. 19th edit, 
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ultimate object of philosophy and all human wisdom, is to 
make men good and happy, but he somewhat improperly 
blends with such serious subjects the whimsical, when he 
tells us, “ That there has never yet been any religion pro- 
niulgated to the world suitable for a gentleman, except 
that of Christianity.” In Morgan’s “ Sphere of Gentry” 
we read, “ Jesus Christ was a gentleman, and bore arms,” 
and in the “ Moralities,” 


“ Thee, the gentyll, that brought Adam from Hell.” 
HyckrE ScoRNER. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Literary Jutelligence, dye. 





The Authentic Memoirs of; of instruction and amusement 
Sheridan, from the pen of Dr. | than has been exhibited by any 
Watkins, illustrated with Original | production subsequent, or even 


Correspondence, a variety of in-| previous to the Biography of 
teresting Anecdotes, and a very | Jobnson. 


copious account of the Sheridan, Early in December the Rev. 
Family. A large portion of the | W. M. Trinder will publish a 
life was long since prepared from | volume of Sermons on the Para- 
most valuable information com- | bles. 

municated to the Author by one | In the course of January will 
of Mr. Sheridan's earliest friends, | be published by Mr. T. J. Peitti- 
and nearest relatives; in addition | grew, Memoirs of the Life and 
to which, it will contain new and | Writings of the late Dr. Lettsom, 
original anecdotes of Dr. John- with a Selection from his Corres- 
son, Dr. Parry, Garrick, Burke, | pondence with the principal Li- 
Fox, &c. &c. It has been justly | terati of this and foreign coun- 


observed, that, considering the | tries. 
various talents of this celebrated 
man, the distinguished part he 
took in the political affairs of the 
Country, bis long connection with 
the Stage, his intimacy with the 
highest characters and greatest 
wits of the age, and those embar- 
rassments which too frequently 
accompany genius, a faithful and 





impartial history of his life may 
be expected to open a wider field 


The Work will be com- 
prised in three volumes The 
first two will consist of a Me. 
moir of Dr. Lettsom, and a Se. 
lection of general Correspondence 
with Linnzus, Lord Lansdown, 
Drs. Darwin, Falconer, Fother- 
gill, Benj. Franklin, Percival, 
Rush, Waterhouse, Zimmermann, 
&c. &c. and a Memoir of the 
late Dr. Neild, written by him- 
self. The third volume (which 
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may be had separate) will be 
composed of Original Medical 
Papers, Cases, and Correspon- 
dence with Baron Haller, Drs. 
Cullen, Struve, &c. &c. 

Several Libraries are to be dis- 
posed of in a short time, and to 
the curious collector the follow- 
ing will be acceptable informa- 
tion: a good assortment of Eng- 
lish Topography, Biography, and 
Antiquities, constituting the whole 
library of the lateWm. Alexander, 
Esq. T. 8. A. and L.S. (of the 
British Museum) are to be sold 
by Mr. Sotheby; and it deserves 
notice, that many of the books 
are illustrated with anecdotes in 
MSS. Also the critical and 
theological Library of the late 
Dr. Goodinge, Rector of Cound; 
and of the late Rev. Chas. Dem- 
ster, M. A. Rector of Petworth. 
To these we should, perhaps, add 
the Medical and Miscellaneous 
Library of the late Rob. Bland 
M. D. F. R. S. of Leicester 
Square. 

Lieut.-Col. C. W. Pasley, R.E. 
F.R.S. the author of an Essay 
on the Military Policy of Great 
Britain, a work well known to 
the public, has in the Press .““ A 
Complete Course of Instruction 
in the Elements of Fortification,” 
which was originally intended for 
the use of the Royal Engineer 
Department. It is to be in two 
volumes, 8vo. and the subject 
will be illustrated with 505 en- 
_gravings in copper and wood. 

Mr. Gifford, editor of the edi- 
tion of Massinger, &c. has in the 
Press a complete edition of the 
Plays of James Shirley, who may 
be called the last of the English 
School of Dramatists. In the 
whole he wrote 39 pieces for the 
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Stage ; some of them in conjunc- 
tion with George Chapman, and 
other first rate poets of that day. 


| The only plays reprinted in the 


last hundred and fifty years are 
“ Andromana” and “The Bird 
in a Cage,” in Dodsley’s collec- 
tion—the first by no means a fa- 
vourable specimen. We believe 
however that “ St. Patrick for 
Ireland” was reprinted at Dublin 
about the year 1770, but it 
scarcely can be said to have been 
published. 

The agreeable author of the 
“ Curiosities of Literature,” Mr. 
D'Iracli, is about to publish a 
third volume of that amusing and 
instructive selection from _ his 
Common Place Book. The two 
first volumes will, we understand, 
be reprinted. 

We soon expect to. appear 
Tales of My Landlord, collected 
and reported by Jeridiah Cleish- 
botham, Schoolmaster and Parish 
Clerk of Gandercleugh, in four 
volumes, 12mo. 

“ Hear, Land o’ Cakes and brither 
Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groat’s ; 
If there’s a hole in a’ vour coats, 
I rede ye tent it; 
A chiel’s amang you takin notes, 
An’ faith he’ll p: ent it.” 
Burns. 

A new edition, from the genuine 
papers, of the works of the Right 
Honoureble Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague is in progress, in the 
form of tive volumes post 8vo. 

A System of Mechanical Phi- 
losophy, by the late John Ro- 
bison, LL.D. Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy in the University, 
and Secretary to the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. With Notes 
and Iilustrations, comprising the 
most recent Discoveries in the 
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Physical Sciences. By David 
Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S.E. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous plates. 

We understand that with the 
above is included a copious ar- 
ticle on the History and Opera- 
tions of the Steam Engine, which 
has been revised by Mr. James 
Watt and his Son, of Soho, which 
is the only account that can be 
relied upon. This subject is illus- 
trated by eight large engravings. 

Recent circumstances render 
interesting an account preparing 
of the singular Habits and Cir. 
cumstances of the People of the 
Tonga Islands, in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean. By Mr. William 
Mariner, of the Port au Prince, 
private Ship of War; the greater 
Part of whose Crew was massa- 
cred by the Natives of Lefooga : 
Mr. Mariner remaining for severe! 


Years afteg, a constant Associate 
of the King and the higher Class 


of Chiefs. To which is added, a 
Grammar and copious Vocabu- 
lary of the Language. In two 
volumes, 8vo. with a Portrait. 
Te Military Men in the East- 
India Connection, we announce, 
with pleasure, an Historical Ac- 
count of the Rise and Progress 
of the Bengal Native Infantry, 
from its first formation in 1757 
to 1796, when the present Regu. 
lations were adopted. By the late 
Captain John Williams, of the 
Invalid Establishment of the Ben- 
gal Army. It is to be embellished 
with Plates, and to comprehend 
a detail of the Services on which 
the several Battalions have been 
employed during the interval. 
Those who are acquainted with 
the interesting Novel of Caleb 
Williams, and who is not? will 
learn with pleasure, that by the 
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same author is shortly to appear, 
a Domestic Story of the Seven- 
teenth Century, under the title 
of Mandeville. 

The author of the Pleasures of 
Hope has undertaken, in three 
volumes, the Selected Beauties 
of British Poetry, with the Lives 
of the Poets, and Critical Disser- 
tations. An Essay on English 
Poetry is intended to be sub- 


joined. 


‘The extraordinary circumstances 
in which the Peninsula has been 
placed during the seven vears’ 
war, will afford ample and curious 
materials to Mr. Robert Southey, 
in the History he is about to pro- 
duce of Spain and Portugal during 
that period. 

Mrs. Ann Plumptre is prepar- 
ing for publication, a Narrative 
of her late Residence in Ireland, 
which will be illustrated by Plates 
of remarkable scenery. 

Dramas, by Sir James Bland 
Burges, Bart. are printing in two 
8vo. volumes. 

Barron Field, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, is printing, in two 8vo, 
volumes, a Practical Treatise on 
the Commercial Law of England. 

My. T. Dibdin is preparing for 
the press, the posthumous Dra- 
matic Works of the late Mr. Ben- 


jamin Thompson, which will be 


published by subscription, for 
the benefit of the widow and six 
children. 

‘The Franklin Manuscripts, no- 
ticed in May last, are in a forward 
state for publication. 

Miss Holcroft will publish in 
the course of next month, Forti- 
tude and Frailty, a novel, in four 
volumes, 

Mr. George Cumberland has 
prepared for the press, a work 
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on the Commencement and Pro- 
gress of the Art of Engraving, as 
far as relates to the advantages 
Art has derived from the pro- 
ductions of the Italian School. 

The Rev. G. G. Scraggs, of 
Buckingham, has in the press, in 
two duodecimo volumes, Ques- 
tions resolved in Divinity, His- 
tory, Biography, and Literature. 

Mr. Mudford’s Historical Ac- 
count of the Battle of Waterloo, 
with numerous coloured plates, 
plans, &c. is expected to be com- 
pleted in December. 

We understand, that in January 
will appear a work we have be- 
fore announced, entitled, Memoirs 
and Remains of the late Rev. 
Charles Buck, collected and ar- 
ranged from his Papers, and in- 
terspersed with Observations il- 
lustrative of his Character; to 
which is added, a Brief Review 
of his various Publications. By 
John Styles, D. D. 

The Privileges of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, including a 
Chronological Table of all its 
Charters; is in a considerable 
state of forwardness; under the 
direction of G. Dyer, A. B. for- 
merly of Emanuel College, and 
anthor of the History of the Uni- 
versity and Colleges ot Cambridge. 
As but a few copies will be print- 
ed, we recommend it to subscrib- 
ers to be early in their application, 
either to the Editor, Messrs. 
Longman and Co. Lendon; or 
Deighton and Sons, Cambridge. 

A Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language, by the Rev. Robert 
Morrison, is now printing at Ma- 
cao, under the patronage of the 
East India Company. It is found- 
ed on the Imperial Dictionary, 
compiled by order of Kang-He, 
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late Emperor of China, in which 

twenty-seven persons were etn- 

ployed during five years and is 
divided into three parts :— 

1. Chinese and English, arranged 
according to the Chinese Radi- 
cals. 

IL. Chinese and English, arranged 
alphabetically. 

III. English and Chinese. 

We learn with much pleasure, 
that Mrs. Mary Hays, the author 
of Female Biography, &c. &c. 
and lately of the Brothers, has in 
the press a counterpart, entitled 
Family Annals, or the Sisters. 

Mr. Walker, of Dublin, has 
nearly ready for publication, Se- 
lections from Lucian, with a La- 
tin translation and English notes ; 
and to which is to be added, a 
Mythological Iudex and Lexicon. 

Mr. Parkinson has announced 
a second edition of the Hospital 
Pupil, corrected and enlarged, 
and divided into two addresses: 
one of these to the parents and 
guardians of those intended for 
the medical and chirurgical pro- 
fession, with suggestions as to an 
improved course of study; the 
other is addressed to the pupils 
themselves, on the order of their 
professional studies, &c.; with 
hints on. entering into practice, 
and on medical jurisprudence. 

Early in December will —— 
lished, The Transactions of the 
Medical Society of London, Vol. I. 
Part 2; contaming Cases, com- 
municated by Doctors Adams, 
Blegborough, Lettsom, Clutter- 
buck, Woodforde, Roxburgh, 
Walshman, Sims, Squire, Moody, 
Green, Damant, Dale, Jackson, 
Andrée. 

Very soon will appear, the His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Abbey 
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Church of St. Peter, Westmin- 
ster, by E. W. Brayley; with Ar- 
chitectural and Graphic Iilustra- 
tions, by J. P. Neale. Part J, 
embellished with five engravings. 
It is to be in folio, and to corre- 
spond with the new edition of 
Dugdale’s Monasticon. 

4 new weekly publication, en- 
titled The Literary Bee, or the 
New Family Library, will appear 
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within a few days. It will consist 
of Moral and Critical Essays; 
Sketches from History; Classical 
Tales; Poems; Descriptions of 
remarkable Ruins, and of sub- 
lime and beautiful Scenery; with 
Pictures from Real Life; and Es- 
says on the Manners and ‘Customs 
of different Nations: by some of 
the best British and Foreign Wri- 
ters of the present Age. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Full and Complete Reply to the 
Calumnies contained in the Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Pictures lately ex- 
hibited at the British Gallery, Pati 
Mall, with other interesting Articles 
relative to the Fine Arts, their Pa- 
trons and Professors, in the 2d Num- 
ber of Annals of the Fine Arts. 

A new edition, greatly enlarged, of 
the Dictionary of Merchandise, and 
Nomenciature in all European Lan- 
guages, for the use of Counting- 
houses, &c. containing the history, 
places of growth, culture, use, and 
marks of excellency, of such natural 
productions as form articles of com- 
merce. By C. H. Kauffman, Fourth 
edition, considerably enlarged, and 
improved by an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of all European Foreign Nanies 
of Merchandise, with their Transla- 
tion into the English Language, by 
the Editor of the Commercial Diec- 
tionary, and Foreign Prices Current 
of Europe. 

The Sinking Fund ; a Letter to the 
Right Hon. George Canning, from a 
Country Gentleman. 

Purity of the Heart; or, the An- 
cient Costume; a T ale: addressed 
to the Author of Glenarvon. By an 
Old Wife of Twenty Years. 

Two Letters to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Sheffield; in which his 
Lordship’s Report to the Meeting at 
Lewes Wool Fair, and the proceed- 
ings at a recent meeting of Wool- 
growers at Freemasons’ Tavern, are 
examined; and the true state of the 





Wool Question attempted to be 
shown. By J. B. S. 

El Diablo Cojuelo, Verdades Sona- 
das, y Novelas de la otra Vida, tra- 
ducidas a estas por Luis de Guevara. 
Anadido ai fin con ocho Enigmas cu- 
rioso y dos Novelas. 

The Life of William Cobbett, Au- 
thor of the Political Register. Writ- 
ten by Himself. 

The Antiquarian Cabinet. Each 
Number will contain 10 beautiful 
Engravings, with Letter-Press De- 
scriptions, printed on Royal 8vo. 10 
Numbers to form a Volume, com- 
prising 100 highly finished Plates. 

Copies of Verses to the Memory of 
the late Richard Reynolds, of Bris- 
tol, the benevolent Quaker, whose 
Charities, during his Life, were per- 
haps unexampled, and to whose M 
mory the Inhabitants of Bristol are 
raising the most honourable Monu- 
ment that ever recorded and perpe- 
tuated the Virtues of the Dead—a 
Charitable Institution to reach the 
Objects of his Bounty while living, 
By J. Montgomery, Author of the 
Wanderer of Switzerland, &c. 

Medical Suggestions for the Treat- 
ment of Dysentery, Intermittent, and 
Remittent Fevers, as generally pre- 
valent at certain Seasons among 
Troops in the Field, By Edmund 
Sigismund Somers, M.D. of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London ; Mem- 
ber of the Royal Lrish Aeademy ; ; Ho- 
norary Fellow of the Royal Medical 
Society, Edinburgh ; Director of His. 
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pitals at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
upwards of twenty years Physician 
to his Majesty’s Forces, and Physi- 
cian in Chief to the Allied Armies in 
the Peninsula. 

Nouvelle edition du Voyage du 
Jeune Anacharsis en Grece, dans le 
Milieu du quatriéme Siécle avant 
l'Ere Chrétienne. Abrégé de ’Ouv- 
rage original de 'Abbé Barthelemy, 
a l’Usage de la Jeunesse, avec la Vie 
de Auteur, par M. le Duc de Niver- 
nois. Cinquiéme edition. Revue et 
soigneusement corrigée par Vincent 
Wanostrocht. 

In 1 vol. with two Engravings, and 
a Fac-simile of Buonaparte’s Hand- 
writing, a Series of Letters, written 
on board his Majesty's Ship the Nor- 
thumberland, and at St. Helena; in 
which the Conduct and Conversa- 
tions of Napoleon Buonaparte, and 
his Suite, during the voyage, and the 
first months of his residence in that 
island, are faithfully described and 
related. By William Warden, Sur- 
geon on board the Northumberland. 
Non ego, sed Democritus dixit. 

Letters on the Constrained Celi- 
bacy of the Clergy of the Church of 
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Viage de Espana, Francia, et Ita- 
lia. Por Von Nicolas de la Cruz, 
Consil, dela R. Acad. de les Bellas 
Arte . 14 vols, 8vo. 

Sermons on the Union of Truth, 
Reason, and Revelation, in the Doc- 
trine of the Established Church of 
England and Ireland. Preached in 
the Years 1814, 1815, 1816. By the 
Hon. and Rev. Edward John Tur- 
nour, A.M. formerly of Saint Mary 
Hall, Oxford ; late Curate of Heston, 
Middlesex: and Chaplain to the 
Dowager Countess Winterton. 

The Season and Time ; or, an Ex- 
position of the Prophecies which re- 
late to the Two Periods of Daniel 
subsequent to the 1200 Years now 
recently expired ; being the Time of 
the Seventh Trumpet: and Prophe- 
tically assigned to the Extirpation of 
Apostacy, and Accomplishment of 
the Reconciliation of the Jews, and 
Introduction of the Millennium. To- 
gether with Remarks upon the Revo- 
lutionary Antichrist, proposed by 
Bp. Horsley and the Rev. G. S. Fa- 
ber. By W. Ettrick, A.M. Author 
of the Second Exodus, or Reflections 
on the Prophecies of the last Times. 


Rome. Svo. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a long, and as may be guessed, a most facetious let- 
ter from Mr. Monney, the Author of the Tragedy of Caractacus, reviewed 
in our last number. We said, at the time, that we only noticed that finished 
specimen of absurdity and ignorance, on account of its pretensions and 
the complaints in the prefatory matter against the managers of our theatres. 
In objecting to its grammatical blunders, we hinted that they might have 
originated in the carelessness of the printer, but the autograph before us 
shews that Mr. Monney must have been greatly indebted to him for many 
judicious corrections not merely of grammar. Should Mr. M. continue in 
his seli-delusion that he has a right to obtrude himself as an Author upon 
the public, he may be assured that we shall, in future, pass his production 
without the slightest notice. As for his “ cracking squibs,” we shall be 
happy (but more surprized) to find that he is capable even of such trifles. 

An article on the Police is unavoidably pestponed, with several respect- 
able works both in poetry and prose. 


Erratum.—Page 472, line 3, for temptations, read limitations. 
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